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The Man Behind The Man Behind The Pen 


HEY say if you look behind any successful man 
[youn find a woman. I can’t vouch for that, but 

I know that behind most successful writers 
you’ll find an agent. This is not opinion but fact. 
Over 90% of all top-selling writers are agented, as 
are many hundreds who sell regularly to the middle- 
pay markets. 

Why? Certainly not because they like to part with 
commissions or handling fees, but because they are 
realistic. They know that today literature is big 
business, and that it takes business-like methods to 
sell their commodity—manuscripts. They know they 
lack the time and experience to handle the dozens of 
details of such transactions. 

If you have come to the same realizations after 
buffeting about the markets without a sense of di- 
rection, there are several good reasons why you 
may want to choose my agency to help you get 
your bearings. 

(1) We are always open to unestablished writers, 
not only for appraisals but for sales, without dis- 
crimination in favor of our regular professionals. 

(2) When a manuscript is mailed into my office— 
where my secretary and I work in privacy while our employees work outside, giving 
us a great deal of freedom from distractions—I personally read and evaluate your 
manuscript. I do so for two reasons. First, I assume that when you pay a reading fee 
to Lambert Wilson you want him to read and evaluate your material, not an anony- 
mous office worker who takes no responsibility for his appraisal. Second, I want to 
know what I am trying to sell. 

(3) I never flatter you in order to obtain a series of fees, nor do I emphasize that 
writing is the royal road to riches. Writing is a tough business and anyone who says it 
is not is either extremely lucky or misled. 

(4) I help you with suggestions based on the ability your manuscripts reveal, steer- 
ing you out of wrong markets into something more suitable for your capabilities. In 
this business, general advice is nearly worthless, whereas (as our file of hundreds otf 
thank-you letters from writers proves) specific advice based on your own manuscripts 
can be invaluable. 

(5) I supervise all your writing business from initial evaluation to final sale, and I’m 
pleased to write you about your special problems and even to undertake revision, 
where it seems indicated. 

(6) We’ve sold the work of new writers to: 








HARPER & BROTHERS, HOUGHTON-MIFFLIN, ACE BOOKS, G. P. PUT- 
NAM’S SONS, DODD-MEAD, A. S. BARNES, ARCADIA HOUSE, THE STACK- 
POLE COMPANY, JUPITER BOOKS, ZONDERVAN, CROWN PUBLISHERS, 
THOMAS ALLEN, LTD., CONDE NAST, several book clubs, plus foreign rights 
sales in France, Great Britain, Australia, Netherlands, India, Germany, etc. Our | 
magazine sales are made to dozens of general-interest, sports, women’s, adventure, | 
juvenile, travel, religious, technical and other periodicals. 








So if you want help at any stage of your writing, I'll be pleased to hear from yo 
and to handle anything but songs or fillers. 

Our rates are reasonable: Straight commission basis for writers with $500.00 i: 
sales the previous year or book sale within two years. For newcomers: $5.00 per manu 
script to 5000 words, $1.00 per 1000 words thereafter. $10.00 for teleplays, $15.00 fo: 
books of all lengths. These fees cover all costs of the reading, evaluation and agenting 
whenever your work is ready to sell. 


LAMBERT WILSON Literary Agency 








8 East 10th Street e New York 3, N. Y. | 
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Man Against White Space 
Dear Mr. Mathieu: 

I think your articles are brilliant, meaty, origi- 
nal and true! 

They are better than a course in journalism 
and any schoo] of journalism which could per- 
suade you to be its head would be fortunate. 

BEATRICE GouLp, Editor 
Ladies’ Home Journal 
The Curtis Publishing Co. 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


Dear Editor: 

“.. . Man Against White Space’ is fresh and 
alive. I think you’ve done a wonderful job, and 
I will look forward to reading the remaining 
three chapters covering the other phases of the 
publishing industry. 

Nep L. Pines, Publisher 
Pines Publications, Inc., 
New York 15, N. Y. 


Dear Editor: 

“Man Against White Space” is a penetrating 
and comprehensive job on magazine publishing 
and you are to be congratulated. We will look 
forward to seeing the rest of the story. 

Water B. MAHONEY, JR., Senior Editor 
The Reader’s Digest 
Pleasantville, N. Y. 


Dear Editor: 

Can’t wait to see the other three parts—if they 
are up to this, then it will be the best thing ever 
done on the magazine business. 

ARNOLD GinoricH, Publisher 
Esquire 
New York, N. Y. 


Dear Editor: 

Congratulations on your “Man Against White 
Space” series. I’m going to have all the executives 
in this company read this series because they 
will have much to learn. 

Harry STEEGER, Publisher 
Popular Publications, Inc. 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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Eaton’s Corrasable Bond 


Even if you use the hunt-and-peck system, 
your manuscripts look professional, are 
easily readable on Corrasable. Here are 
the surface facts: Corrasable erases with- 
outa trace! The flick of an ordinary pencil 
eraser banishes mistakes, leaves the 
paper as slick as a good plot—with no 
error-prints left behind! 





See Corrasable in action. Your stationer 
will be glad to demonstrate its talents— 
or send 10¢ for some sample sheets, 
enough for 5,000 of your best words. 


CORRASABLE BOND 
Made only by Eaton 


ERASES 
WITHOUT A TRACE 
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1 EATON PAPER CORPORATION t 
J Dept. AC-75—Pittsfield, Massachusetts i 
{| Here’s my dime. Please send me a 20-sheet J 
i sample of Corrasable Bond. i 
1 Name. i 
1 t 

Street. 

: i 
I City State. i 
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FREE-LANCE MARKETS 


TOUGH TO CRACK? 
ONK! 


says Larston Farrar. 

know hundreds of men 
and women who earn 
their living at free-lance 
writing. I myself made at 
least $18,000 in 1956 and 
expect to mike more this year. Sure, it took 
me years to learn the ins-and-outs of this 
rewarding profession. Now I’ve put my hard- 
won know-how and guidance into a step-by- 
step guide to help you get those checks com- 
ing in regularly, to help you be your own 
boss. Read this book with my compliments: 


“How to Make $18,000 
a Year Free-Lance Writing” 


This is the first “how-to” book on free-lance 
writing. It’s for people who want to write... 
and who want to make money at it. It tells 
you everything . . . from how to get story 
ideas .. . to how to slant a story for specific 
audiences and magazines. 
° reader. Why over-writing may 
Partial Contents >be best for you. Ways to begin 
articles. How to keep readers 
Money-Making Ideas. The “‘op- interested all through your 


story. 9 ways to judge your 
Pposites’’ technique. Generating article’s quality. Etc. 


ideas from th ws r 
H ~ d re = wie Slanting. Ideas for slanting a 
ow to read for ideas. How story toward a particular mag- 
the government bureau can azine. Tips on preparing ma- 
give you story ideas. The $750 terial. Taboos to beware. of. 
idea born from a TV perform- What editors won't print. 
er’s mistake. And much more. w riting for ‘‘group appeal’. 6 
How to Research a Story. How pointers for use in slanting. 
= get profitable facts. 4 ways Trade Secrets. How to give 
get information easily. rejected articles a fresh start 
Tittle tricks for interviewing. in life. Why newer magazines 
Etc are easier to sell to. A little 
Writing Tips. How to hook the idea that may give you a fresh 
. slant in interviewing. 
And Hundreds of Other Point- 
ers: which reference works are 
best—where to sell your ma- 
terial—how to handle editors 
—should you have a literary 
agent? — how to protect your 
legal rights—fallow fields for 
free- lancers—handling ‘ ‘writing 
money’ wisely—how to rec- 
ognize your ‘‘peak production” 
days—chapter on ghost-writing 
—how to publicize yourself— 
free lancer's tax, advantages— 
10 basic ‘‘don’ts’’ in free-lance 
writing. And much more. 


288 Pages — 20 Chapters 
Use 10 Days FRE 


===-SEND NO MONEY-~~~-----; 


Hawthorn Books, Inc., Dept. WD-1057 

sogoweee —— Py Jersey 

Sen HOW TO MAKE $18,000 A YEAR 
PREE. "L ANCE Py RiTING for 10 Days’ FREE Use. Then, 
if I’m sure that this is the most practical book on writing, 
that it will help me ome successful, I'll remit $4.95 
(plus few cents postage) in full payment. Otherwise, I'll 
return book and owe not a cent. 


NAME : ‘ oe 
ADDRESS 








CITY ZONE..... STATE 
SAVE! Send $4.95 with coupon and we pay postage. Same 
return privilege, refund guaranteed. 
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Who Will Succeed Caesar? 


Dear Editor: 

It’s a fine job. I hope you get it into the hands 
of all the journalism teachers, and that they make 
it “must” reading for their students. 

I am interested in all phases of publishing, but 
I am an editor and never wanted to be anything 
else (a good editor shouldn’t, because if he is 
| enough he runs the show anyway). My 
major problem is to find people who can succeed 
me and my top editorial associates in running Good 
Housekeeping in the future. Editing is a seven- 
day-a-week and sometimes also a seven-night-a- 
week job; few people want to work that hard, not 
knowing that in all the world there is nothing 
so fantastically fascinating. I can’t think of one 
first-rate new editor that has turned up in the 
last ten years—I mean a top editor, not a man- 
aging editor, not an assistant or associate editor. 
Maybe you can name one; but name him confi- 
dentially, so I can go after him. Today’s bitterly 
competitive. market demands more than ever that 
a magazine be edited with a sense of urgency. But 
new, younger men with the necessary imagina- 
ton and fierce determination are not available. 
In another eight years I will myself be retiring 
as a full-time editor. Many other chief editors 
of our leading magazines are in my age bracket. 
I’m not aware of one of them who has found 
a likely successor. The likely successors for any 
of our jobs have got to know the fundamentals 
you are setting forth in your article. I hope these 
articles get wide circulation and reading. 

HERBERT R. Mayes, Editor 
Good Housekeeping 

57th St. at Eighth Ave. 
New York 19, N. Y. 


oe 


Mrs. Wakefield Chirps 
Dear Editor: 

Life really does begin at 40! You can quote me. 
On July 16th I passed from the glorious 30’s, con- 
soling myself on being a miserable failure. The 
next day a check came from READER’S DIGEST 
for $100. 

Within a week I had acceptances from CORONET 
and EDITOR AND PUBLISHER .. . only a joke and 
newsbreak but the price of a novel couldn’t have 
meant more at this stage of the game. 

To top off things, Jimmy Hatlo published a 
cartoon from one of my suggestions for the second 
time in six months. I may not be in the money 
but I am in the limelight. My boss, editor of the 
Daily News-Register, put a box notice on page |. 
It was a most gratifying month. 

Just thought you’d like to know that I give 
credit to WriTER’s Dicest for encouragement in 
the field I have chosen. Writer’s DiGEsT re- 
stores my confidence 12 times a year and with the 
cards falling my way now, I feel sure I can go on 
to bigger things. 

Mrs. AL WAKEFIELD 
McMinnville, Ore. 
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WHICH COURSE GIVES ME 
THE MOST FOR MY MONEY? 


Ina Writing Course...asinaCar 
. » » You Look for Two Things: 
Proved Performance & Economy 


NYS gives you both! For 25 years we have been 
proving that beginners can be taught to write and 
to sell through a non-academic course designed 
for sales. We will be glad to give you the stories of 
many, many NYS students who became successful 
writers through following these assignments. And 
NYS saves you money! You will be amazed at 
what you receive. 


AS TIMELY AS TOMORROW’S NEWSPAPER 


1. But the fiction, non-ficion, and television as- 
signments are only the beginning of what you 
receive. You receive two great books on writing; 
a standard market guide; plus a year of profes- 
sional marketing service after you complete 
your assignments. 

2. You work with active writers and editors. 

3. You work with writers who, through their per- 
sonal contact with editors, work with tomor- 
row’s requirements in mind! 

4. You work with a leading nationally recognized 
literary agent whose business is today’s sales— 
but tomorrow’s market requirements and to- 
morrow’s sales too! 

5. Remember, you invest to make money. You 
enroll in a course in order to sell your material 
and to make money. 


We Teach You To Write Stories And Articles 
And Then We Help You Sell Them! 


Your salable NYS scripts will be marketed 
for you on a professional (10%) basis by a 
nationally known literary agent who works closely 
with NYS students. 


You Can Earn While You Learn! 
1. A $750 sale to the Saturday 





Evening Post (when the Valuable 
author was only half through | {nstruction 
the work). Book Free 


2. Over 700 sales to leading 
markets including Cosmo- 
politan (we started selling 
for her before she was fin- 
ished with the course). eae es cram 

8. Atlantic, Holiday, Saturday | out, any obliza. 
Evening Post, two books — | »y this long es- 
and a major book club | covey ane ss” 
choice —all for one NYS | Just fill out ana 

return the coupon. 
graduate. 

These are examples; NYS graduates sell to all 

lucrative publishing markets including the top 

magazines and book publishers. 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF WRITING 
2 East 45th Street New York 17, N. Y. 


The free booklet 
WRITING FOR A 
WELL-PAYING 
CAREER will be 
of much value to 














Famous Authors and Editors 
To Help Your Writing Career 
Through NYS! 


Our staff of instructors includes: 
Henry Kane 


For 3 years writer of Martin 
Kane, Private Eye, TV series; 
author of 13 books, creator of 
book and radio character Peter 
Chambers; author of motion 
pictures — (latest, New York 
Confidential). Author of stories 
in the Saturday Evening Post, 
Cosmopolitan and Esquire 
(Esquire devoted a feature ar- 
ticle to him. ) 





Stanley Ellin 


Winner of First Prize in the 
1954 Ellery Queen contest, the 
Special Prize in the 1955 con- 
test, and seven consecutive ma- 
jor prizes in previous Ellery 
Queen contests. Author of 
books, The Dreadful Summit, 
The Key to Nicholas Street. 
Author of material in Cosmo- 
politan, McCall’s and Ladies’ 
Home Journal. Writer of mo- 
tion picture The Big Night, 
featured on three major tele- 
vision programs. 


And other writers and editors 











aeeessseeessSEND THIS COUPON TODAY:s22##s2«=- 


® Send me, at no obligation, your FREE booklet WRIT- 


Your Biggest Value in the 
Writing Field Today! 


The famous NYS course is now doubled 
in size and scope. You receive complete 
training in fiction and non-fiction—both 
divisions in a single big, rich, generous low- 
priced course of training. And—-a new 10 
assignment TV Course. NYS now bring you 
a total of 62 planned writing projects which 
include 11 extra-curricular stories, or arti- 
cles, or books . . . with no word limitations 
on the assignments themselves. And your 
NYS instructors will give you far more per- 
sonal criticism and guidance than you can 
expect elsewhere at any price. 


Dept. 247 
THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF WRITING 
2 East 45th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


ING FOR A WELL-PAYING CAREER. 


Name 


Address 


Licensed by the State of New York 








: (This inquiry is confidential. No salesman will call. ) 
. 














NEW! 
Grammar for 
JOURNALISTS 


E. L. Callihan 
STANDARDS FOR CORRECT WRITING 


now followed by newspapers and maga- 
zines throughout the country. This 
valuable new book provides a sound 
foundation in grammar, syntax, word 
usage, and language fundamentals; de- 
velops mastery of sentence structure and 
effectiveness. 


GRAMMAR FOR JOURNALISTS is a re- 
liable and authoritative reference for all 
concerned with reporting and editing— 
based on the findings from surveys of 
100 editors and an equal number of 
journalism schools. The numerous ex- 
amples used to illustrate common er- 
rors come directly from newspapers, 
magazines, and radio and television 


broadcasts. 397 p.p. $4.50 


Through bookstores or from: 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
15 EAST 26TH ST., NEW YORK 10 











OVER $4,000,000 
IN PRIZES WON! 


SOME OF THE CONTEST PRIZES 
WON BY THE STUDENTS THIS YEAR 


$25,000 from Chevrolet 

$20,000 from Maidenform 

$15,000 from Colgate 

$10,000 from Aldens 

$10,000 from Dial Soap 

$10,000 from Karo 

$10,000 from Gaines 

87 Vacation Trips & Cruises 

91 Cars in Various Contests 
You too can learn the secrets of winning in state- 
ment, last line, slogan and naming contests. Write 
NOW for your FREE copy of the newest “SHEP- 
HERD CONFIDENTIAL CONTEST BULLETIN" — 


bringing you winning help for the big contests 
now on. NO OBLIGATION. 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 














Looking for an Agent 
Dear Editor: 

I just finished going over the list of TV mar- 
kets in Nancy Vogel’s report from Hollywood; 
August issue of WRITER’S DIGEST. 

I found that few of the markets accept stories 
for consideration unless submitted through a 
literary agent. 

With this in mind, I procured a list of literary 
agents in the Hollywood area, through the 
Screen Writer's Guild. There are exactly 83 
agents on that list, and I wrote to 48 of them. 
I enclosed a list of my stories with a few lines 
to give some idea of the type of each, and asked 
if it were possible for the agency to consider 
handling my ms on a sales percentage basis. 

Of the 48 agents to whom I wrote, exactly one 
honored my request with an answer. The Sam 
Jaffe Agency said they would like to oblige me, 
but their present commitments were such that it 
would be impossible to consider even one addi- 
tional client. 

The law that an agency is permitted to charge 
only a fee of 10% of the selling price of a manu- 
script, undoubtedly enacted to protect authors, 
in cases such as mine operates against them. 

If it were possible for an agency to accept, say 
a slightly larger fee than the lawful 10%, under 
certain conditions, in the event of a sale, I am 
quite certain that many excellent stories, by 
authors previously unknown, would soon find 
their way to print, to motion pictures, or to the 
radio or television. 

Georce F. MAHONEY 
5960 Lexington Avenue 
Hollywood 38, Calif. 


e You stated the case well, Mr. Mahoney. The 
literary agent is a salesman who works on a com- 
mission basis (10%). He is paid just like the 
automobile salesman—after he makes a sale. His 
job is to sell; not to teach. The teacher, or 
critic, charges a fee for his services. When you 
learn enough about TV writing to justify a man 
working for you on a commission basis, you'll 
discover one easily enough. Until then, you need 
to learn your craft better either by self teaching 
or through a literary coach or both. There's no 
other way.—Ed. 


NYC Writer’s Club 
Dear Editor: 

The New York Writer’s Group (formerly the 
Writer’s Short Story Conference), established 
1938, New York City. Meets second and fourth 
Thursday each month near Washington Square: 
mutual criticism of short stories, novels, T% 
scripts, and articles. Invites competent, active 
writers. Send resume to Cal Clements, 345 85th 
Street, Brooklyn 9, N. Y. 

Francis S. STAHL 
132 W. 15th Street 
New York 11, N. Y. 
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THEY ARE IN PRINT! 


Sold grapho analy- 
sis article to The 
Secretary. Inthe 
course of a single 
year, Ruth Guinn 
earns hundreds of 
dollars with grapho 
analysis. She helps 
people find them- 
selves, gives invalu- 
able counsel, finds 

- richer, more mean- 
RUTH GUINN ingful purpose in 
ife because of gra- 
pho analysis. You may learn grapho 
analysis, get prepared now to write 
and sell, help people, give genuine sat- 
isfaction to your life! 

* * * 





Sam Johnson is a 
crippled army vet- 
eran—but his phys- 
ical limitation 
didn’t stop him 
from placing a fea- 
ture story with one 
of the widely dis- 
tributed Texas 
magazines! You 
may learn grapho 

analysis just as Sam 

Johnson learned it, 





a 


write feature sto- san JOHNSON 


ries, work with edi- 

tors, have your own newspaper column. 
Sam Johnson did it. You may do it 
and get all of the tremendous satisfac- 
tion from seeing your own work in 
print! 


* - * 
Toni Lalime is a 
Registered Nurse 
from New York, She 
studied grapho anal- 
sis. Then she placed 
an article with 
Journal of Lifetime 
Living! Certainly, 
they paid her for 
the story. You may 
find yourself with 
just such opportu- 

nities when you get 

TONI LALIME started, find out all 

of the marvelous 
Opportunities open for you with this 
exciting, different way of knowing your 
own talent, —_ helping others! 

* 


BONUS OFFER! 


Get both of these 
fascinating grapho 
analysis books for 
the price of only 
one. Order HOW 
WRITERS TICK 
now, only $2.00, 
and get SECRETS 
FREE. Both books 
explain exciting op- 
portunities for am- 
bitious men and 
women who want 
to write! Tremen- 
dous opportunity 
for you to earn 
money, spare, full 
time. Both books 
heavily illustrated. 
This offer is limited 
so we ask you to answer immediately. 
HOW WRITERS TICK reveals the 
secrets of writing success and talent. 
SECRETS has sold thousands of copies 
on a _ money-back-guarantee. Order 
now. Use the coupon at right! 








NOTICE TO WRITERS! 


It has been many years since we ran a full page in 
Writer’s Digest. At that time the publisher wrote us, “We 
have had no complaints.” In the years since, writers and 
would-be writers from all parts of North America have 
written us, studied grapho analysis, and used it. 


As an example, there was the Texas woman who had 
taken several courses by mail and in residence, who sud- 
denly wrote us, “I’ve just sold my first story to Modern 
Romances for $800.00. You can’t use my name, for I even 
banked the check in a neighboring town under another 
name because my friends would think that I’m crazy to be 
writing and getting money this easy. I learned more about 
characterization from grapho analysis than all other courses.” 


Scores of our people have broken into print—and even 
more of them have been the subject of stories about their 
amazing accomplishments. Letters keep coming in from 
men and women who say, “I earned $25.00 in a spare time 
hour.” 


THIS IS OPPORTUNITY FOR YOU 


If you want to help people, understand yourself, work 
into industry, have private classes, handle your own news- 
paper columns, become a court expert—honestly the op- 
portunities are everywhere there are people. 


NEW BOOK JUST OFF THE PRESS 


The presses are rolling now on our latest book, HOW 
WRITERS TICK. It contains a wealth of information 
from handwriting on how some of the most famous writers 
thought, acted and wrote. It answers the question of talent 
in a way that is new, and tested! Loads of illustrations. 
HOW WRITERS TICK has a cover price of $2.00, but if 
you order immediately we will give you FREE a $1.50 
copy of SECRETS YOUR HANDWRITING REVEALS 
ABOUT YOU that has sold and sold on a money-back 
guarantee. 

International Grapho Analysis Society, Inc. 

1006 Withoit Building 

Springfield, Missouri, U.S.A. 

2 I enclose $2.00. Rush me HOW WRITERS TICK and my free copy of 
SECRETS YOUR HANDWRITING REVEALS ABOUT YOU. I under- 
stand I get both books (a $3.50 retail value) for only $2.00. Send me also 


a Free Trial Lesson in grapho analysis, an examination and your 48-page 
book EVIDENCE IN INK. No obligation for me and no salesman will call. 


C) Tell me more about learning grapho analysis and using it to write and 
earn checks. Send your Free Trial Lesson, examination, and EVIDENCE 
IN INK. I'm under no obligation to you and you will not send a salesman 
to call on me. I'm over 21. 


Name 
Address 


City Zone State 

















TV Mag 
Dear Editor: 


Send it first to We are currently in need of the following ma- 
terial for our monthly magazine, TELEVISION 
PROGRESS, the Official Journal of the American 

MODERN ROMANCES Institute of Television. 

Cartoons bearing on the television service in- 


because anaes dustry. These should portray the TV serviceman 
working on the TV set in the home or in his 
shop; the TV serviceman dealing with the parts 











our word rates go up to 6c wholesaler; the customer in the TV serviceman’s 
e shop. Payment ranges from $5 to $10. 
we pay for your whole story even if we use Filler items on TV service, customer relations, 
only part of it new technical developments in the science of TV. 
Rates: 2c to 3c per word. 
we guarantee a report within two weeks Also needed are good feature stories, one or two 
per issue, with photos. These preferably should 
every story is a contest entry, and have a regional flavor: Detroit and environs (al- 
: . though we will consider outstanding stories not 
even rejects win money in this category). We’re interested in the “How 
our minimum annual contest awards John Doe made a success of . . .” type approach. 
Payments: Ic to 3c per word; $5 to $7.50 per 
total $10,275 . . . more thany any pic. ia 
current offer in the field BEN SINGER 
Television Progress 
in addition to contest prizes, each story is 6430 East Jefferson 
eligible for bonuses up to $5000 Detroit 7, Michigan 
any story can earn up to $8000 New Monthly in S.F. 
Dear Editor: 
MODERN ROMANCES is the only We are publishing a new monthly magazine, : 
confessions mag whose prizes are INSIDE SAN FRANCISCO, and the first issue will be : 
on the newsstands about the first of October. 
awarded over and above full word rates. We have enough material for the first three 
If your 10,000 word story wins a $1000 issues, but will be on the market for articles about B 
prize, you are first paid $500 at say our San Francisco, its personalities, and institutions. = 
5c word rate then $1000 in prize For the time being only, we will pay a flat fee ite 
ee ; of $75 for articles up to 2,000 words. We shall od 
money. Total: $1500. Our prizes are also buy funny fillers and poetry of no more than 
real prizes! six lines for a minimum of $5. In the future we r 
hope to be able to raise our rates. Payment will ; 


be made on acceptance. 
All material mailed to us must include 


send a postcard to , 
stamped, self-addressed envelope. I 
¥ 
h 


Henry P. Malmgreen, Editor 
MODERN ROMANCES, 261 5th Avenue, N. Y. 16 for 
full details of the above fabulous offers. 


ALLEN SCHWARTZ 
Inside San Francisco 
45 Maiden Lane 

San Francisco, Calif. $s’ 

















WHAT WE'VE DONE FOR OTHERS: 


© $1,230 for a magazine story! 
STORIES e a Beni eo a er sy 

® $300 Advance for pp. of books! 
NOVELS © "Discovery" in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 

® Book-of-the-month Recommendation! 
BOOKS © BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION 


Don’t market haphazardly and write blindly. Write for our free detailed circular 
before sending your manuscript. The fee is very low. If you want to sell we 
can help you. Comprehensive sales and editorial aid for unestablished writers. 


Professional fiction PUBLISHER’S AGENCY 


handled on 10%, and x 
we help you sell Manuscript Placement for Authors 


highest-rate markets. 33 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK (36) 














If you want results: 
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... Then—Hcre’s how to team up with ALF SELLING POWER ... and get 
into this picture! 


BOOKS: 25 years of successful book experience will cost you exactly $10 for a legitimate editorial 
evaluation of your book, fiction or non-fiction. Beware of free come-ons and new agents learning at your 
expense. Here you will receive detailed initial comment and, if your script is salable, submissions to 
editors. Fee refunded from commission. 


HAVE YOU MADE THESE MISTAKES WITH YOUR BOOK? 
You Lost Time, Money And The Chance For Publication! 


FREE: The inside story about free reading come-ons, unbelievably low priced gimmicks: give-aways; 
vanity propositions; ghosting. Your book is precious to you. Save yourself time, money, headache, 
heartache, frustration. THE INSIDE STORY—with our compliments. Ask for it. 


STORIES, ARTICLES, TV & PLAYSS you pay your way by commissions or fees. I prefer commis 


sions, but until I make two sales for you I must charge $1 per thousand words, with a minimum of $5 on any script. 
TV: Half hour show, $10; full hour show, $25. PLAYS, $50; and of course you know that TEAHOUSE OF THE AU- 
GUST MOON was sold through this agency. You will receive an honest professional criticism of your work. If your script 
is not salable, but can be made so, you will receive revision and replot suggestions. If a particular script you send is un- 
salable—actually not worth further effort—we shall tell you so, and why, so that you may aviod those mistakes in your 
future work. Suitable scripts will be recommended to editors immediately, and in any case, whether your script is unsal- 
able, can be repaired, or is salable as it is, we shall endeavor to build you up as a writer with suggestions for new copy 
in line with your talents. 


CHARGE IT IF YOU WISH: oni, 3 jarce and responsible 


fees for its primary income can afford to allow you to charge it. Ask for details. 


PROFESSIONALS: Since the start of the year close to 50 professional writers have switched to this agency. 


I work with such writers on a 10% commission basis. Tell me about your sales, short story or book, or both, and we'll get 
on with the business of career building. 


A.L.FIERST, Literary Agent, 545 Fifth Ave. New York 17, N.Y. 














agency which doesn’t depend upon reading 











WHY UZZELL? 


Why the Uzzells? Because... 

T.H.U. is himself a former editor (Collier’s) 
and a writer, having sold stories to Post, etc., 
written three produced plays and has had a movie 
produced from a story and recently again sold 
movie rights to a novel. 

The Uzzells have an established agent in New 
York who will sell for you when. This agent 
sells and doesn’t advertise. Sales made for us on 
request. 

The Uzzells handle all their criticisms and 
teaching personally and promptly. No one else 
signs their names. The work of their clients is 
not handed over to amateur critics. They have 
no assistants. They are competent, honest. 

Successful story writers, novelists, Hollywood 
scriptors editors have been trained by the Uz- 
zells. Their book, “Narrative Technique,” has 
sold 40,000 copies, and is used everywhere. This 
book by return mail for $4. Fee for a reading 
and help, $10. If it’s a book, please write. If you 
are interested in our course in Fundamentals, 
write, explaining. 

Write for our free 6,000-word pamphlet, “‘Literary 


Services,’ which answers your questions and explains 


everything. 
THOMAS H. UZZELL 
CAMELIA W. UZZELL 


Stillwater Oklahoma 











REJECTED STORIES WANTED! 


lf you have short stories or novelettes in your 
file that have failed to sell—submit them to me. 


FOR TELEVISION 


| will revise and adapt your stories into tele- 
plays and submit through my recognized agent 
to the vast free lance TV market. 


THIS IS YOUR CHANCE TO COLLABORATE WITH 
A SUCCESSFUL CURRENTLY WORKING 
TELEVISION WRITER 
(Charter member WGA, West) 

My credits include: 

Schlitz Playhouse © Jane Wyman ® Mati- 
nee Theatre © Sheriff of Cochise © Roy 
Rogers ® Margie ® Suspense ©® The 
Whistler © many others, too numerous 

to take up space listing. 
(FULL LIST ON REQUEST) 


SALVAGE YOUR REJECTED WORK 


Sell It To The Greatest Market Available 
To A Writer Today 


Reading Fee: $10.00 
(Refundable If Sale Is Made) 


RALPH ROSE 
4550 Hazeltine Ave, Sherman Oaks, Calif. 














The Itch 


Dear Editor: 

I took my first creative course at Temple Uni- 
versity. The instructor was a true intellectual, 
well-read, a good critic. His comment on my story 
was: “Nothing like this had ever been turned in 
to me in any of my classes.” 

Three years ago Mr. Shaw, senior editor of 
E. P. Dutton Co., held a workshop at the Phila- 
delphia Regional Writers’ Conference. He se- 
lected this story to criticize, for an award, and 
because he said, it was the best story submitted, 
and showed a great deal of effort on the part of 
the author. His wife (then, I believe, about to 
have a baby of her own), also read the story and 
was impressed with it. Women in the audience 
wept and for the next three years came up to me 
at various times, in various places, recalling the 
story and asking me what I had done with it. Mr. 
Riley Hughes, of Georgetown University, himself 
a writer, was so impressed he wanted it for his 
anthology of new Cafholic: writers but first, he 
explained, I must “place” it with a magazine. 
Well, it never placed and, consequently, never 
appeared in Mr. Hughes’s anthology. 

So nothing happened to the story. Absolutely 
nothing. 

Comments received from major magazines 
agreed that I had two stories, not one. So I lifted 
parts of the original story and wrote another 
story, which followed a clearer story line. At this 
year’s Philadelphia Conference it received a Lit- 
erary Workshop award with this comment: 
“When all other stories like it will be forgotten, 
this one will be memorable.’ The audience was 
so touched by the story that one man took out his 
handkerchief and unashamedly wiped his eyes. 

Now, I have no patience with beginning writers 
who think their work is so good the editors are 
crazy if they don’t buy it. I know that if your 
work is good it will sell, sometime, somewhere. 
But sometimes I do wonder if there is too much 
concern with the mechanics of a story, with 
whether a story is “technically” perfect, with 
story “construction” per se and because of this 
might it not be possible to overlook the fact that 
a story so full of “heart” and “emotion” might 
conceivably be read by an appreciative audience 
even though it falls short in the fundamentals 
of good story construction? 

Anyway, I wrote a story which I Jove with all 
my heart—and I’m stuck with it! 

I have made my first fiction sale recently—but 
it wasn’t this story! 

Marion BENASUTI 

7050 Lincoln Drive 

Philadelphia 19, Pa. 
® Get off the dime, Marion. Maybe the story is 
good, but the energy you're putting into fussing 
over it would create more stories, and perhaps 
better ones. A writer is a writer. Stop licking 
your wounds and start pounding. And congratu- 
lations on the first sale. Many more !—Ed. 


























“How do | get my Start as a writer?” 





EARNS OVER 
$200 


“I have had several ar- 
ticles accepted by the 
‘Maryland Horse.’ My 
privately printed little 
book, ‘Equine Episode,’ 
has realized some $200. 
I am now working on 
a new story. I should 
not have had the cour- 
age to undertake this 
without the training 
given by N.1.A., for 
which I am deeply 
grateful.’’—Claris I. 
Crane, Box 95, Timo- 
nium, Md. 





SELLS ARTICLE 
TO LOOK 
MAGAZINE 
HALFWAY 
THROUGH 
COURSE 


“I thought you would 
be interested in hearing 
I had good luck in my 
first attempt at writing 
for a national maga- 
zine. I wrote an article 
in answer to one that 
appeared in Look Mag- 
azine. The article drew 
an unusual reader re- 
Sponse and mine was 
chosen the best. The 
editor expressed inter- 
est in the fact I was 
studying your course. 
The check I received 
more than paid for 
it.’—Glenn Dunlap, 
Painesville, Ohio. 


. . . HERE'S THE ANSWER... 


First, don’t stop believing you can write; there is no reason to think you can’t 
write until you have tried. Don’t be discouraged if your first attempts are rejected. 
That happens to the best authors, even to those who have “arrived.”” Remember, 
too, there is no age limit in the writing profession. Conspicuous success has come 
to both young and old writers. 


Where to begin, then? There is no surer way than to get busy and write. 


Gain experience, the “know-how.” Understand how to use words. Then you can 
construct the word-buildings that now are vague, misty shapes in your mind. 

O. Henry, Mark Twain, Kipling, Ring Lardner, just to mention a few, all first 
learned to use words at a newspaper copy desk. And the Newspaper Institute 
Copy Desk Method is today helping men and women of all ages to develop their 
talent... helping them gain first checks of $25, $50 and $100. 


Learn to Write by Writing 


The Newspaper Institute of America is a training school for writers. Here your 
talent grows under the supervision of seasoned writers and critics. Emphasis is 
placed on teaching you by experience. We don’t tell you to read this author and 
that author or to study his style. We don’t give you rules and theories to absorb. 
The N.I.A. aims to teach you to express yourself in your own natural style. You 
work in your own home, on your own time. 


Each week you receive actual newspaper-type assignments as though you worked 
on a large metropolitan daily. Your stories are then returned to us and we put them 
under a microscope, so to speak. Faults are pointed out. Suggestions are made. 
Soon you discover you are getting the “feel” of it, that professional touch. You ac- 
quire a natural, easy approach. You can see where you are going. 


When a magazine returns a story, one seldom knows the real reason for the re- 
jection; they have no time to waste giving constructive criticism. 

The N.LA. tells you where you are wrong, and why, and shows you what to do 
about it. 


A Chance to Test Yourself — FREE 


Our unique Writing Aptitude Test tells whether you possess the fundamental 
qualities necessary to successful writing—acute observation, dramatic instinct, 
imagination, etc. You'll enjoy taking this test. It's FREE. Just mail the coupon 
below and see what our editors think about you. Newspaper Institute of America, 


One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. (Founded 1925.) 


(Licensed by State of New York) 
Approved Member, National Home Study Council 





4 
1 Newspaper Institute of America : 
: One Park Avenue ' 
New York 16, N. Y. ' 
_ ; Send me without cost or obligation, your Writing Aptitude Test, and : 
: information about writing for profit, as promised in Writers Digest, October. i 
1 
1 
t Mr. : 
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: (All correspondence confidential. No salesman will call.) 7-S-567 : 
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What’s Doing at Dell, Kirk Polking 


The how and why of selling to the world’s largest magazine publishing house. 
New York Market Letter, Leon Morse 


The Jumping Off Place, Marie de Nervaud 


For every writer who ever asked, ‘‘Where do I start?” 
Man Against White Space, Aron Mathieu 


Magazine circulation, what it is and how it works. 


Writer’s Markets 
Photojournalism, Carl Bakal 


Radio and TV News, Leon Morse 

An interview with the agent who helped Rod Serling ,Frank Gilmore, John Gay 
and many others to success. 

Cartoonist Cues, John Norment 


How to become a name cartoonist. 


Edited and published at 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio, Thirty-five cents a copy; $3.50 the year; $5.25 for two 
years; $3.50 the year in Canada and Latin America; $4.50 foreign. Subscribers sending change of address should allow 
thirty days for change to take effect and send in the old address. Established 1919. 





AUTHORS 


OF BOOKS 


We are established General Book publishers for over thirty years, who offer you 
friendly editors and MS readers; able artists; punctual printers; general publicity 
work and newspaper reviews; cataloguing and distribution; circulars to the 
Author's personal mailing list. 
If you have a typewritten MS on any subject-(30,000 words and up) you are 
cordially invited to submit it, with the complete certainty on your part that it will 
be read without delay, and of course, free. New and unknown authors welcome. 
We offer straight royalty when possible. Many titles are published on a subsidy 
plan, with higher royalty. If accepted, your book will be published promptly and 
s adequately, otherwise your MS will be returned promptly. Write first if 
you prefer. 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 


DEPT. W.D. 













(Publishers since 1920) 
131 NORTH 20th STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 3, PENNSYLVANIA 


















Vanity Fair Returneth 


Dear Editor: 
I would like Writer’s Dicest readers 


to be 


aware of a change which has taken place in our 


magazine. For over twenty-five years, 


Apparel 


Arts has been a trade magazine in the men’s fash- 


ion field. 


This year, however, we have converted 


into a consumer magazine. Ninety per cent of our 


editorial content is still concerned with 
fashions. 
filled with general features of interest to the mor 
sophisticated man. 

At present all our fashions and features 


done on consignment, and yet I would like th 


men’ 
The balance of our editorial section is 


Ss 


e 


are 


e 


readers of WriTER’s DicEstT to know that a new 


magazine does exist, and by next year we may b 
buying some outside pieces. We are trying to b 


e 


e 


on the distinctive level of Harper’s Bazaar and 
Vogue in the women’s fashion field, and we need 
pieces both verbal and pictorial concerned with 


society personalities, travel, gracious living, 
tural interests, sports, 
male interest. We will even consider 
the New Yorker level of excellence. 
Any more specific information I can supply, 

shall be happy to send interested writers. 

Everett Matt iin, Editor 

Apparel Arts 

Gentlemen’s Quarter 

488 Madison 

New York City 22, N. Y. 


cul- 
and general material with 
fiction—on 


I 


¢ See a copy yourself at any very large down- 


town newsstand in metropolitan centers. 


Non-Fiction Books 
Dear Editor: 


I suspect this information will reach you too 
late to be included in the article you plan to 


publish by Dora Albert. 
In any case, both Morrow and Sloane are 
nitely interested in receiving queries on non-fic 


defi- 


tion books from free-lance writers. So long as the 
book is intended for the general reader—that is to 


say, not too technical in content and 


not too 


specailized as to market—we are interested in all 


types of non-fiction: 
commentary, 


history, biography, politica 
anthropology, sociology, and wha 


l 
t 


have you—with the possible exception that the 
out-and-out travel book is not likely to appeal. A 
complete outline and a sample chapter would be 
the minimum basis for a contract, and it is fair to 
add that, unless the writer’s work is well known to 
us, we would require a much larger portion of the 


eventual text. 
basis. Queries should be addressed to either Mis 
Adele Dogan or to me. 

Joun C. Wittey, Editor 

William A. Morrow & Co., Inc. 


All our contracts are on a royalty 


Ss 


425 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 


*27 other markets for non-fiction books appear 
in Writer’s Digest for September. 
(Continued on page 43) 











OCTOBER IS A GREAT iiuNTH 


Make It Count 
With Pauline Bloom's 
STEP-BY-STEP HELP 


Every October thousands of portables start clicking all 
over America. Some of the stories clicked out in October 
will be published and read by millions of readers a few 
months later Vill yours be among them: Will your Fall 
bring you rejections or checks? 


GIVE YOURSELF A CHANCE 


stories 


Do you know what steps to take to write a salable 
story Do you know why your stories are rejected, and 
what you can do to make them salable? With Pauline 
Bloom's help you can not only learn to write better stories, 
you can turn some of your old rejects into sales. 

Pauline Bloom has written hundreds of published stories 
and articles, many of them to the top slicks She has 


lectured at Town Hall and Columbia University, and has 
given writing courses at Rutgers University and Brooklyn 
College. Her system has been tested and proved successful. 


ONE SALE TO A SECONDARY MARKET 7 PAY 
FOR 


YOUR COURSE AND START YO 
ON YOUR WAY AS A WRITER 


CRITICISM SERVICE: Have you a story which should 
sell hut doesn’t? Pauline Bloom can tell you what’s wrong 
and what to do to make it right. $1.00 per thousand 
words, $5.00 minimum Payment and stamped envelope 


should accompany script. Special rate for books 





PAULINE BLOOM WORKSHOP FOR WRITERS 

58 Willow St. D, Brooklyn 1, we 

(Licensed by New York State) 

ee obligations please tell me 
help 


I'd like to know more 
ahout your step-by-stey 


Name 


Address 








polishing of 
BOOK AP- 


Editing, rewriting, 
BOOK LENGTHS. 
PRAISAL $5 


Criticism of short mss. $1 per 1,000 
words, minimum, $5 


KATHRN BEMIS WILSON 


225 Fairview Ave. SY 9-8666 
South Pasadena, California 











WANTED PERSONS 


By American-Foreign Travel Associates 
34 d. So. Clinton St., Dolyestown, Pa. 


DESCRIPTION 
Spend New Year's eve in Bermuda with the first Writers’ 
Flying Workshop, Dec. 27th—Jan. 2nd. 
Writers’ Floating Workshop, S.S. Nassau; Jan. 
1958 (Nassau) 
Writers’ Floating Workshop, Queen of Bermuda, March 
15-2\st, 1958 (Bermuda) 


10-17th, 


Writers' Sea-Air Workshop to Ric de Janeiro, August, 
1958 

REWARD 
Fun, relaxation on a sun-drenched island plus two hours 


daily free writing instruction from Pauline Bloom. 


Write for information about these MOST WANTED 
trips. 
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"The Servant Who Bossed Victoria" 
by Irwin Porges 


seventeen l= BAZAAR | nL, 
‘ "Muscle Man" "Daughter of Doom” VA AR 
REDBOOK 


by Janet Roberts by Gil Brewer "Butlers and the Buttled" 

TO by P. G. Wodehouse 

"With Strings Attached" KEN MURRAY PRODUCTIONS|(Reprint Rights to CATHOLIC DIGEST) 
by Virginia Laughlin 


EVERYWOMANS 
A BALLANTINE BOOK “Are We Training Future Leaders?" 


"The Midwich Cuckoos" by June Johns 
"The Caves of Night" by John Wyndham : 7 ne 
by John Christopher 


A PRENTICE-HALL BOOK 
TORONTO 
STAR True Story H 0 LI D AY "Spiritual Healing" 
"Accused of Murder" "The Doors of Memory" by E. Gardiner Neal 
by Alice Brennan by Arthur C. Clarke 












































"Decorating Scheme" 
by Muriel Berns ARGOSY The Satundap Retew 
A DELL BOOK 


A MOTION 
PICTURE SALE 





"How Social Is Science?" 


e ore “ "The Red Freak" by Poul Anderson "High Cage" 
= E roiai § og by John R. Salter. Jr. by Steve Frazee 
y an an TO PARAMOUNT PICTURES 


SPORT (Book Rights to MACMILLAN) 
TRAVEL (Pocket-Size Book Rights 
"Have You Discovered Del-Mar-Va?" "The Country League" to CREST BOOKS) 
A JUVENILE BOOK ELLERY QUEEN'S, Py. Flypaper" 

by A. 




















by Deane and David Heller by George Johnson" 





Bertram Chandler 





"Jim Hardie and Wells-Fargo" | MYSTERY MAGAZINE 


by Noel M. Loomis "A Mess of Crabs" 
TO WHITMAN PUBLISHING COMPANY by Hal Ellson A FOREIGN RIGHTS SALE 


"Borrow The Night” 


a > by Helen Nielsen 
Extension BRITISH RIGHTS TO VICTOR GOLLANCZ LTD. 
"The Truth About “Dumb Ab ITALIAN RIGHTS TO MONDADORI 
Prescription Prices* | py ponerse On hvowerth GERMAN RIGHTS TO WILHELM GOLDMANN 
by Harold Jacobson i! SWEDISH RIGHTS TO COOP EUROPE 
[4 RINEHART BOOK| ‘SERIAL RIGHTS TO QUICK, 
RINEHART BOOK GERMAN SERIAL RIGHTS TO QUICK, BERLIN 
Escapade A = EHAR = (U.S. PUBLISHER: MORROW) 
"To The Ladies...God!" The Brass Halo (U.S. PAPERBACK PUBLISHER: DELL) 
by Henry Morgan by Jack Webb (BOOK CLUB SELECTION: DETECTIVE BOOK CLUB) 























SMLA sells over 6,000 scripts yearly. Some typical sales in various fields are shown above. 


SERVICE if your material is salable, we'll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, 
and cover sales of additional rights throughout the world. If your material is unsalable as it stands but 
can be repaired, we'll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, without 
additional charge, return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we'll tell you 
why, and give: you specific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. We report within 
two weeks. 


TERMS PROFESSIONALS: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, 0! 
have sold a book to a major publisher within the past year, we'll be happy to discuss handling your 
output on straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 
20% on British and other foreign sales. 


NEWCOMERS: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you begin to 
earn your keep through sales, our fee, which should accompany material, is five dollars per script for 
scripts up to 5,000 words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and final fraction 
(for example, seven dollars for a script of 6,895 words). $25 for books of all lengths up to 150,000 
words, $50 for books over 150,000 words; $5 for 15-minute television or radio scripts, $10 for half hour 
scripts, $15 for one hour scripts; information on stage, syndicate, and other types of material on 
request. We drop all fees after we make several sales for new clients. A stamped, self-addressed en- 
velope, please, with all manuscripts. 


SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY, INC., 580 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. 36, N. ¥. 








Whats Doing at Dell? 


An intimate word and picture story of the MSS 


needs of the world’s largest publisher 


Text and Photographs by Kirk Polking 


N THE SUMMER of 1926, young publisher 
_ George Delacorte was on a train between 
Philadelphia and New York, when the man 
sitting next to him in the observation lounge 
closed the magazine on his lap with a bang 
and said to no one in particular, “By God, 
that was a good story!” Delacorte turned to sine iat 
- ; ‘WouseKeEvinG 
the man: “I beg your pardon.” “Here,” said a, 
his traveling companion, “read it yourself.” it 
“I did,” Delacorte recalls. “It was a war | = } 
story, and a good one. I thought back to the 1 at 
years after the close of the first World War 
when you couldn’t give a war story away; 
people were sick of them. Maybe now, ten 
years later adventure and bravery would 
go again. 
“I put together a magazine called war 
stories. We killed off more German fliers 


* 


This is the man who 
started it all 
George Delacorte, 
Jr., founder of 
Dell. 


From the presses of Dell 
magazine publisher pours a monthly torrent 
of 35 million copies of the printed word. 











The lady who runs the house that George built: 
Newly elected president of Dell, Mrs. Helen Meyer. 


in every issue of WAR STORIES than were dis- 
posed of in the entire war; but the readers 
loved the action and we gave them plenty!” 

All magazines are not born so casually, 
but the instance of insight is always the same: 
that single moment when a man sees the 
germ of an idea, and relates it to his knowl- 
edge of the market. That has been George 
Delacorte’s business for 36 years. Begun in 
1921 with 1 title and 3 employes, Dell Pub- 
lishing Company is now America’s largest 
newsstand publisher, producing over 35 mil- 
lion copies of the printed word every month. 
One third comes from free-lance writers, one 
third from the staff and the balance from a 
stable of nearby trained seals. 


How’d They Get That Way? 


“Biggest flop,” Delacorte says, “was a book 
called FASHION I tried in 1940. It failed for 
several reasons; two of them being that I got 
all the wrong people to run it and I per- 
sonally just didn’t know the market.” His 
favorite was BALLYHOO, the burlesque humor 
book begun in 1931, whose 2 million sale per 
issue at its peak was not topped by anyone 
else for twenty years. Like most satire books, 
BALLYHOO’s popularity ran out its course. 

Ruthlessly pruning unsuccessful books has 
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been one of Delacorte’s four pub- 
lishing rules. The others: (2) 
economy of operation, (3) news- 
stand sales as the prime source 
of revenue and (4) not one, but 
many, titles. Changing times 
have caught up with some of the 
ingenious economies he prac- 
ticed in the beginning. For ex- 
ample, Delacorte numbered 
rather than dated his early mag- 
azines and put them on sale in 
the East. When dealers returned 
unsold copies, he trimmed the 
edges and resold them in the 
West and Canada. 

Today comics, puzzle books, 
confessions, screen and romance, 
detective, sports, cooking, pocket 
books, and the Laurel books 
(poetry and literaturé) tumble 
from Dell's doors in profusion 
each day. 

In discussing this wide variety of publish- 
ing interest, Helen Meyer, the well-groomed, 
capable woman who runs the shop at Dell 
and has been ‘newly elected President of the 
company, says: “All we are, really, are gam- 
blers in ideas. We don’t own printing plants 
or paper mills or enough office equipment 
to fill five zeros. Ideas are all we have to 
sell, and the thing we respond to most.” 


What Dell Buys 

Astrology 

Ed Wagner, the fortyish, roly-poly editor 
of Horoscope (monthly, 35c), first brushed 
with astrology as a reporter for the Cleveland 
Press in the 30’s. Assigned to do an exposé on 
astrology, he spent two weeks researching his 
subject, turned up so many facts which 
clicked with events in his own life (my 
father’s death when I was 8, etc.) ), he be- 
came a convert. “Skeptics of astrology, I’ve 
met,” says Wagner, “don’t really know much 
about it. Let’s face it: although astrology has 
an unsavory side along the boardwalks and 
midways, it does have a hard core of well- 
read professional people who are sincerely 
interested in learning more about themselves 
and those around them.” These are the read- 
ers of HoROscoPE. They are both men and 
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women, and the bulk of them are in the 30 
to 50 age group. 

Free Lance Needs: “I am very much in 
the market for new material, from writers 
versed in astrology. I like to see their cre- 
dentials (Member, American Federation of 
Astrologers, etc.) or those of the person for 
whom they are ghosting. We are looking for 
general features with popular appeal (see 
“Memo to Marriage-Minded Males,” Sept., 
1957) and articles on personalities in the 
news. Clear these with us first because we 
have a regular feature called ‘Stars in the 
Headlines,’ which covers this same territory. 
Feature articles for the sections ‘Nation and 
World’ and ‘Men, Women and Planets,’ as 
shown on our contents page, are open to 
free-lancers and run 2,000 to 2,500 words, 
for which we pay 3c a word. Our ‘Briefs’ 
section is also open at the same rate and 
can be anything from a maximum of 700 
words to a short filler of 50 words; like this 
one at the bottom of page 56 in our August 
issue : 

“A mutually beneficial radio advertising 
tie-up between a sponsor and his ‘voice’ is 
interesting. The radio emcee has Pluto in 
Cancer, at the ninth house cusp, on the 


exact degree of her sponsor’s ascendant. Her 
Venus is also on his Sun.” 


“No continued stories and we want the com- 
plete manuscript rather than an outline.” 

Pitfalls to avoid: Theoretical articles on 
the planet Pluto; case histories on a single 
person who is unknown except to the 
writer. HOROSCOPE also publishes youR 
FUTURE, an annual. 


Puzzle Magazines 


For problem solvers, Dell has three bi- 
monthlies: POCKET CROSSWORD PUZZLES 
















(25c), CROSSwoRD puzzLEs (35c), and 
OFFICIAL CROSSWORD PUZZLES (35c). All 
three are edited by Kathleen Rafferty, 
whose crisp accent and direct look tell you 
quickly she knows what she wants: “Our 
puzzle books give readers a wide variety of 
brain teasers, picture puzzles, quizzes, and 
crosswords, whether you have 15 minutes or 
6 hours to spend on this pastime. Puzzles 
are graded Easy, Medium, and Hard in the 
Pocket version; so you can find your own 
level if you’re new at the game. Puzzles are 
portable, and available when you want 
them.” 

Free-Lance Needs: Short mysteries of 500 
words for all three bi-monthlies. They need 
not be murder mysteries; humor is welcome 
(see The Case of the Missing Crew Cut, 
Crossword Puzzles, Sept.-Oct., 1957), but 
all clues must be in the story so the puzzler 
can solve it himself without specialized 
knowledge. If you are a crossword expert, 
send in a query on your idea with a single, 
professionally drawn sample. There are 3 
Annuals in the Crossword Series: POCKET 
KRISS KROSS PUZZLES, DELL KRISS KROSS 


PUZZLES, and DELL CROSSWORD ANNUAL. 






Mr. Webster’s big book is the basic tool of 
the editors of Dell’s Crossword Puzzle 
Magazine. The camera-shy lady is 
Kathleen Rafferty, Editor-in-Chief. 


Dell’s Horoscope magazine likes to feature 
an article on a famous name. This issue, 

points out Editor Ed Wagner, describes the 
astrological personality of Frank Sinatra. 




















Fact-Detective 


Have the detective books changed in the 
last 20 years? Some of the ads are still the 
same (“Throw That Truss Away”), but 
the editorial content has broadened from 
simple murder to the more varied crimes of 
our times. Layout-wise the accent is still on 
the blood-stained corpse and the screaming 
headline, but there are fewer trumped-up 
phony suspects and formula stories where 
the murdered blonde is always beautiful 

. and pure. Dell’s editors are concerned 
with the desires and frustrations that moti- 
vate people. The reader not only wants 
to know “whodunit” but why. A tall, keen 
woman with a friendly smile and quick wit, 
Editor Carmena Freeman came to the de- 
tective field from newspaper reporting and 
a stint with the confession field, “which was 
not my dish,” she readily admits. “The fact- 
detective field fascinates me and has a real 
potential, I think, for the beginning writer.” 

The October, 1957, issue of FRONT PAGE 
DETECTIVE, for example, contains these stories : 


Jerry and Paul McClung, Wichita Falls, Texas husband-wife team who contribute regularly 
to Dell’s Detective books, check over story ideas with Editor Carmena Freeman on one of 


“Death Rode My Elbow (sheriff kidnapped by 
for 9 Hours” dope addict) 


“He’s Free At Last.” (16 years in prison... 


innocent) 


“Sawing Him Up Was (unexpected culinary 
the Hard Part” skill in the kitchen) 


“Little Con, What (is prison the place for 
Now?” 13-year-old incorrigi- 
bles?) 


Seven other full-length stories are in the 
issue. FRONT PAGE looks for exposé, off-trail, 
true accounts of criminal activities, as well 
as injustice stories and behind-the-scenes in- 
formation on current cases. FRONT PAGE 
uses stories more currently in the news 
rather than wait for final trials and convic- 
tions. Today’s stories are aimed at charac- 
terizing a particular personality involved— 
the criminal, or a sweetheart, mother, 
friend of the criminal or victim. Crime 
isn’t restricted to big cities and an alert 
writer who is willing to do some fast leg 
work and can follow the style used by these 
magazines can open the door. The first- 


their NY trips. Jerry’s story on “Football Mom” Burris of Oklahoma U. also appears in 


a forthcoming Sateve post. 
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person story is most used. “I Saw My Hus- 
band Slapped to Death” is an account with 
the by-line of a wife whose husband was 
killed by a police officer’s slapjack (two flat 
pieces of leather sewed together, flattened 
at the hitting end and weighted out with a 
piece of lead), during a tussle as he was 
taken into custody. Here’s a passage from 
that story: 


I met Jackie in his home town, Sherman, 
Tex., on New Year’s Eve, 1955. I was a 
redhaired waitress who liked to dance, and 
Jackie a tall Marine on leave with a lot of 
friends. He was six feet two and weighed 
165. His waist was only 29 inches. He was 
all lean muscle and he always acted like he 
wasn’t afraid of anything in the world.” 


The story describes their life together and 
their activities on the day her husband died. 
A companion piece in the same issue dis- 
cusses the police officer’s background, a pre- 
vious case in which his slapjack saved his 
life and made him a hero when he cap- 
tured a nationally wanted kidnaper and 
white-slaver. It also raises the moral ques- 
tion, however, whether this deadly weapon 
should be “legal police equipment”. 

If a hot story breaks in your town or 
within a hundred miles of you and you’re 
first on the scene, chances are that five or 
six pages of exclusive copy (not just the 
newspaper facts, but maybe the background 
of a particular personality in the case) can 
get you a check and can show the editor 
your potential as a regular contributor. 

Free-lance needs, therefore, are stories of 
the type described above, running from 
2,000 to 4,000 words, for which payment is 
a flat $200 provided no great amount of re- 
writing was necessary. “We’re open for 
single pictures with captions for ‘Inside Re- 
port’ in 1 and ‘Front Page Case Book’ in 
FRONT PAGE DETECTIVE, for which we pay 
$10. We’re also interested in series of pho- 
tographs, for which we pay $75 to $125. 
New, good writers have a chance with us 
and a good example of this is the article 
‘Born With A Silver Tongue In His Mouth’ 
by Curtis Casewit in the October INSIDE 
DETECTIVE.” 


Confessions 
MODERN ROMANCES is Dell’s biggest op- 





Associate Editor on the detective mags, Herb 
Kastle, grabs a sandwich for lunch so he can 
spend an extra half-hour on his next novel. 
(“notes written on the commuter train are pretty 
hard to read”). His first novel ‘One Thing on 
My Mind’ will be published by Pop Library in 
November, his second ‘Koptic Court’ was ac- 
cepted by Simon & Schuster for January, 1958 


release. 


portunity for the free-lance writer. Initial 
word rates are 3c and to stimulate the sub- 
mission of better manuscripts, the editor 
conducts a continuing contest, judged every 
four months, for which $2,750 is paid. In 
addition, published stories are rated by the 
readers in a poll each month. From these 
polls the author receives points to earn a 
bonus ranging from $25 to $5,000. The 
third way writers can receive checks from 
MODERN ROMANCES is in their Restricted 
Subject Contests. These are announced to 
writers in a MODERN ROMANCES Confiden- 
tial Newsletter sent to any writer who sub- 
mits two stories to the magazine. They are 
a one-prize ($500) contest to secure stories 
on a specific subject (stories with a teen-age 
narrator, for example, or stories on the 
theme “Two Weeks to Get a Man’) or 
whatever subject the editor dreams up. 
What makes a good confession story? 
Editor Malmgreen puts it this way: “The 
characters should come alive on the page 
and the plot should build up realistically 
to a climax with emotional impact. We 
can’t use a situation where the narrator sits 
down, analyzes his own problem psycho- 
logically and comes up with a solution. This 
is one of the basic troubles the new confes- 
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sions writer has. Another is that he doesn’t 
know how to end the story. The climax, 
and the moral realization of wrong, has to 
come as close to the finish as possible and 
the story should end neatly without linger- 
ing.” 

Some of the current themes: The De- 
cember, 1956, issue carried ““My Husband’s 
Heart Attack Drove Me To Sin,” “I Was 
A Common-Law Wife,” and “Too Nice To 
The Customers.” The same issue, however, 
also carried an article that polled a higher 
readership than any story in that issue or 
any previous one in MR’s history. It was 
called “They Prayed My Son Back To 
Life” and had no sin or sex. In discussing 
this story, Albert Delacorte, Editorial Di- 
rector of Dell, points out the needs of con- 
fessions readers. “They crave stories which 
affirm love’s existence and love’s power. 
The highest satisfaction we can provide is 
to enable them to experience vicariously 
both loving and being loved. But the word 
‘love’ must be interpreted in its broadest 
sense—not merely love between the sexes— 
but also, and just as important, love of 
mother for child, sister for sister, friend for 
friend, man for God and God for man.” 

Free-lance needs are for first-person 
stories of 5,000 to 10,000 words. ‘Stories 
with a teen-age narrator are particularly 
hard to find. Writers who are middle-aged 
(frequently true of the confession story 
writer) find it hard to transfer their think- 
ing to that of this age group. Male nar- 
rators are held to one an issue. We use 7 or 
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California confession 
writer Erica Zastrow (see 
her letter to WD readers, 
page 19) discusses her 
latest story with MOD- 
ERN ROMANCES ed:- 
tor, Henry Malmgreen. 


8 stories a month and if a story should run 
to 20,000 words, we’ll serralize it. We use 
no cartoons and, needless to say, our stories 
are all serious—humor is out here. Our 
taboos: Incest, perversion, stories that of- 
fend particular religious sects. A special 
service we offer all submitting writers is 
that of a helpful critique from our manu- 
script readers which accompanies all re- 
turned manuscripts. (A sample letter to a 
writer from the MR staff follows. 


Story: 


WHAT AM I GOING TO DO, FOLKS? 
Reason for rejection: 


The problems that result from a medical 
diagnosis of cancer are always moving, and 
I think this narrator’s dilemma might stir a 
reader’s emotions. However, in this story, the 
writer only outlines it, instead of developing 
it to provide the intensity and depth to be 
meaningful. 

It is, I think, too obvious that the main 
character cannot even consider marrying the 
boy she loves—it would be very selfish to 
saddle him with such an overpowering bur- 
den, particularly when he does not know of 
her illness. This reduces the scope of her 
choice of decisions—it then becomes a ques- 
tion whether or not she should marry the 
older man, and I don’t think there has been 
enough dramatic action—enough actual 
story—to justify leaving it up to the reader 
at this point. 

And perhaps the background is too simple 
—the only motivating force is financial se- 
curity for the younger children—I’m not 
sure that there is enough conflict, enough 
reason for her to even consider marrying a 
man she does not love. 
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Erika Zastrow, 1825 Knoxville Ave., Long 
Beach 15, California, a confession story 
writer, says: 

“Anyone sending a story to MODERN RO- 
MANCES can be sure of getting that personal 
touch which takes all the sting out of a re- 
jection and makes you dig in once more. 

“Of course everything has its drawbacks 
and problems. Confession editors, and this 
means Mr. Malmgreen, naturally, will drive 
you crazy with “Get this back to me by the 
end of the week” or some other deadline 
far too close for comfort. If you write for 
your bread and butter, like I do, con- 
fessions are a market that, no matter what 
happens to the smooth-paper field, goes 
right along appealing to ordinary people 
who still buy Confessions to read in spite 
of TV and radio. 


“The Confession story has to be about 
real people with real problems and also it 
has to be presented dramatically. It’s down- 
to-earth writing without fancy descriptions 
or long discourses. But it’s a trade that can 
be learned and you can be assured of all 
possible help from your editor when you 
really show signs of trying.” 


Movie 

A million young women a month pick up 
a copy of MODERN SCREEN to live with the 
stars. The young man who serves this dish 
is Editor Dave Myers, who looks like an in- 
tellectual Jerry Lewis with a penchant for 
the Partisan Review instead of a fan book. 
A few minutes in his office quickly proves 
that he knows his readers and what they 
want. “It’s not enough to show the interior 
of Jayne Mansfield’s house and discuss 
Tony Perkins’s latest heartthrob; the reader 
also wants to identify with some of the 
stars’ problems which are the same as their 
own—overcoming personality weaknesses 
(shyness, lack of poise, feeling unloved, 
etc.) ; raising children; making a go of mar- 
riage. The problems should be presented 
and solved dramatically rather than by 
inner reflection. If a star drinks too much 
it’s not our place to evaluate his problem 
psychologically but like a greek chorus point 
up the circumstances of which he is a vic- 


tim; show how we're all pulling for him 
and express the belief that we know his 
solution is the right one.” 

One question had always bothered me 
about the movie magazines and I put it to 
Myers: “How many times a year do you 
get caught with a story in type about a 
couple’s successful marriage when the news- 
papers announce that they’ve just headed 
for the divorce court?” “That’s bound to 
happen occasionally, but sometimes you 
can turn it to advantage story-wise. You 
can always switch the head to ‘An Open 
Letter to ; in which you say ‘This 
is what you told us in May, Bob; are you 
taking the right step now?” “Where is the 
free-lancer’s best opportunity in MODERN 
SCREEN?” “Our Featurettes—from 5 to 20 
per issue—are 100 to 500-word shorts on 
movie personalities. These are usually just 
one anecdote expanded (see ‘Kim Novak 
and the wounded fly,’ page 18 of MoDERN 
SCREEN for September). 

Since few writers live where the stars are 
now, most of these featurettes from free- 
lancers would have to be based on incidents 
that occurred in the lives of the stars before 
they became famous, or as they came in 
contact with people in their travels around 
the country. We prefer to see the complete 
copy right away rather than queries on fea- 
turettes, and we pay $50 to $100. On the 
full-length features, if a writer should hap- 
pen to come up with an interesting angle 
on a top box-office personality and has ac- 
cess to the star, we prefer a query first and 
pay $250 and up for finished stories. There’s 
no minimum or maximum wordage on 
these features which run from 2 to 6 
printed, illustrated pages in the magazine.” 

SCREEN STORIES, Dell’s other movie book, 
publishes in narrative form scripts of 7 or 8 
Best Movies of the Month as selected by 
Editor Durbin L. Horner, from the screen- 
plays submitted to him by all the major 
studios. Horner reads some 20 scripts a 
month and assigns the 7 or 8 he selects to 
free-lance writers in the New York area 
with whom he has been working regularly 
and who know how to rewrite a movie and 
hold the drama. 
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Special Projects Division 

Publishing “one shots” is a little like 
raising racehorses. You get the best breeding 
stock you can, put all of your experience 
and know-how into his training, and then 
put him on the track and place your bet. 
The rest is up to the horse. Among Dell’s 
first one-shots was a book on the life of 
Carole Lombard, hitting the stands 60 days 
after the sudden air crash death. This, and 
subsequent titles (like the Jimmy Dean 
story) represent the kind of think-on-your- 
feet, fast-publishing idea that has a short, 
but fantastic sale. The gold mines are the 
one-shot that turn out to be successful year 


after year and have a built-in sale. 


Free-lance needs: I called on ex-TIME 
editor Dick Williams, who is Editorial Di- 
rector of this division of Dell. ‘““Our books 
are staff prepared along a definite plan 
either by our own people here, or by editors 
and writers in the area who work on a free- 
lance basis for us,” says Williams, “but we 
are interested in new ideas for single pub- 
lications by professional writers on experts 
on a particular subject. Writer Bee Dan- 
ville, for example, came to us with a fashion 
book she had just written on ‘How to Dress 
on $1 a Day,’ and although we couldn’t use 
this, we did assign a writing job to her on 
title: ‘1000 Hints: Your Hair Do.’ ” 
We read Harriet Van Horn’s articles on 
food in newspapers and and 
asked her to do some articles for our 1000 
HINTS: DIET publication. The mortality rate 
on brainchildren around her rivals Mother 
India, so we’re always willing to look at a 
new idea. Of the 29 publications on our 
1957 Special Projects list, for example, nine 
were completely new this year. Where we 
do assign writing jobs to free-lancers we 
pay from $10 for a short blurb to an aver- 
age of $20 per published page for text. We 
are always looking for good, professional 
photographs on subjects covered by our 
publications and we pay $10 and up de- 
pending on the use of the photo in the 
book.” 


our 


magazines 


The Dell one-shots for 1957 


Baseball Annual 
Screen Album 


January 
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Hollywood Yearbook 
*Your Guide to a Better Garden 
*Cooking at Home 
Baseball Stars 
*1957 Boats 
*Sew for your Home 
*Baseball Records 

Who’s Who in Hollywood 
*Treasury of Screen Classics 

1000 Recipe Cookbook 
*Quick Housekeeping 

1000 Hints: Your Hair-Do 
*The Story of the Pope 
Screen Album 
Hollywood Romances 

Barbecue 
Who’s Who in the Big Leagues 

Hollywood Life Stories 
Screen Album 

Football 1957 

1000 Hints: Diet 
Basketball 1958 
*Christmas 
Screen Album 
Who's Who in TV & Radio 

1000 Hints: Beauty 

1958 Cars 


February 


March 


April 


June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 


December 


*New title this year 


know a field, have an idea for a 
and can write most of it, send 
your query to Editor Williams. 


If you 
one shot, 


Dell Books 


The star dust of posterity seems to twinkle 
a little brighter for the writer with his name 
on a book jacket. As the second largest 
publisher of paperbacks on the market to- 
day, Dell reaches out editorial encourage- 
ment to the It publishes 10 
books a month, 3 to 5 of which are original 
manuscripts, mostly fiction. The rest are re- 
prints of hardcover titles. The man who 
buys the Dell First Editions is Knox Burger. 
When he finds something in a script he 
thinks should be changed he is adamant 

. and often right, but he’s generous to a 
fault with writers whose work he values. 
60% of the originals published by Dell are 
westerns and mysteries and these latter are 
in particular demand just now. “Good 
writing is the thing I look for first,” says 
Burger, “and, of course, a good story and 
the kind of characterization that makes the 
man come right out of the page. We will 
look at material on any subject as long as 


new writer. 





Lean forward and 


you can smell the ribbon 
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Bill Ward, Box 1027, 
Venice, Fla. has all his 
eggs in the Dell basket 


I’m a one-publisher writer. 

I was the original guinea pig back in 1950 in 
the Dell fact-dick territorial experiment. Before 
then, Dell’s true-crime editors bought stories from 
the first writer, known or unknown, to reach 
him by phone or wire and file on a red-hot 
murder. Then the associate editors (Carmena 
Freeman, present editor; John Pearson and my- 
self) would try to whip them in shape for publi- 
cation. We began to wonder if one writer familiar 
with Dell standards and requirements couldn’t 
adequately cover a given territory on an exclu- 
sive basis. 

I was eager to try it. Three hours on a Long 
Island commuter’s train each day had grown 
deadly. I selected a six-state chunk of the warm 
southeast, packed the family and two dogs in an 
old Chevvy and departed. We found a lovely, 
lonely key on the west coast of Florida, with a 
bay and the gulf as our front and back yards. 
Fate was good to us. There was a fine run of 
interesting homicides from Key West to Raleigh 
and by reading some 30 newspapers daily, jeep- 
ing ten miles to the nearest town for phone 
calls to reporters, sheriffs, police chiefs, and pho- 
tographers, we managed to write ourselves out of 
the big, fat hole we’d dug, get a house started 
and have something besides fish in our new 
refrigerator. 

The experiment worked for both Dell and my- 
self and now they have a fine batch of experienced 
writers—Eddie Krell in the midwest, Paul Mc- 
Clung in the southwest, Jay Odell in the east 
central section, and others. Writing true crime 
stories is a lot like newspaper reporting. 

Sometimes two or three really beautiful slay- 
ings (blondes with long knives in their bosoms 
found in swamps or along lonely roads, for in- 
stance, preferably disattired) occur just a few 
days before deadline and there’s a mad scramble 
to get all the facts, drive or fly to the site, ar- 
range for photographs, write the stories and get 
them to New York in time. 

To keep on top of crime in Mississippi, Louis- 
iana, Georgia, Florida, and the Carolinas I read 
three dozen newspapers daily. In the past seven 


years I have lined up some 150 contact men in 
key areas—reporters, editors of county weeklies, 
photographers, sheriffs, deputies and police chiefs. 
Carm Freeman is in constant touch with us by 
phone and has a better daily working knowledge 
of crime in these United States than J. Edgar 
Hoover. In our weekly long-distance confabs, she 
gets a summary of the current possibilities, picks 
the stories she wants and gives us a free hand 
on the off-trailers, i. e.: an expose of prison con- 
ditions in Alabama or a long imprisonment of 
an innocent man. (READER’S DIGEST bought both 
those stories for reprint!) 

A couple of years ago Henry Malmgreen, edi- 
tor of Dell’s MODERN ROMANCES, their true con- 
fession magazine, read one of my crime stories 
about a 15-year-old New Orleans escapee from 
a convent who was raped and held prisoner by 
a group of teen-agers and forced into prostitu- 
tion, providing her captors with zoot-suits. He 
suggested I rework it first-person for his maga- 
zine. Two typewritter ribbons later, I mailed 
him sixty sweat-drenched pages. It was returned 
promptly, with voluminous suggestions for the 
patient Henry. After two revisions and a virtual 
correspondence course by Malmgreen, on how to 
write true confessions, he accepted it. Word rates 
plus bonuses based on reader popularity brought 
me $3,000.00. 

My writer-friends keep warning me about hav- 
ing all my eggs in one basket. But it’s quite a 
basket. Out of it, in the past seven years, I have 
pulled a home on the gulf beach, another on a 
Carolina mountain peak, a cabin cruiser, a Buick 
convertible, a German Porsche sportscar and a 
jeep and a way of life for me and my family 
that continues to amaze us. My daughter calls 
me the man of many faces. She never knows 
what I'll look like when she peeks in my study. 
I may be a killer grimacing over a body or even 
the body. I may be a man on the way to the 
electric chair. She might catch me as a weeping, 
unwed mother or a shy, innocent 16-year-old 
heroine fighting for her honor in a convertible. 
It’s an ever-changing, rewarding business! 


BILL WARD. 
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it’s well written. Most of our books fall in 
the 55,000 to 75,000-word class and we pay 
the usual royalty of 4% of the cover price 
(1c a copy on a 25c book with a print order 
of 150,000), with an advance on accept- 
ance. Although many of our titles were 
originally submitted through agents, we do 
buy from writers direct and every manu- 
script that comes in here gets read. Some 
of our non-fiction originals also came direct 


from the writer.” 

Frank Kane, 149-14 41st Avenue, Flush- 
ing 55, New York, says: 

“Only a few of us are lucky enough to have 
experienced and capable critics to turn to, 
and in my case, Knox Burger does this for 
me. Five years ago, I entered into an inclu- 
sive arrangement with Dell. Since then, Dell 
has reprinted five of my Johnny Liddell nov- 
els and bought three originals. Of this latter, 
one was a collection of short stories, the 
others straight novels. 

“For years, I never had an opportunity to 
learn firsthand how valuable editorial assist- 
ance can be. Then, for my first Dell Original, 
I wrote “Key Witness,’ a story which dealt 
in part with the explosive racial situation in 
New York’s Harlem. 

The temptation in such a book is to seize 
on the sensational situations to sell the book 
and thus destroy credibility with violence. 
I laid it on the line for Knox Burger at a 
couple of luncheon meetings and we dis- 
cussed ways of handling the situations. He 
put his finger on the incidents that served 
merely to give the story sensational impact 
and we eliminated them. As a result, the 
situations I retained were honest and there- 
fore the development of the story was 
strengthened. The book, in turn, received a 
far warmer critical reception than it would 


Dell First Editions Editor Knox Burger has gone 
home for the day; but in his briefcase is your 
manuscript, along with several others he must 
read each night. 


have—but it still excited controversy and 

discussion.” 

The glowing quality about Dell, as far as 
the free lancer is concerned, is not only 
the know-how hand of welcome its editors 
extend to free lancers but the utter dis- 
regard of style and subject matter as rea- 
sons, in themselves, for rejection. 

Many general book publishers reject other- 
wisewise good books because it “isn’t in our 
field.” Not so with Dell. If it can be sold 
profitably, and is entitled in their opinion, 
to public respect, they'll buy it. 

For instance, the pocket reprint division 
of Dell is issuing “Peyton Place,” usually 
regarded as the greatest sexed-up book of 
this decade. The initial print order is two 
million. At the same time, this reprint di- 
vision has issued “Six Greaf Modern Short 
Novels,” “Six Great Modern Plays,” and 
“Six Centuries of Great Poetry.” William 
F. Callahan, Jr., Dell vice-president, says of 
these books, “They enjoyed inordinately 
high sales.” 

You can’t beat ’em. 


The Comics 


Dell’s comics are the result of close work 
between writers and editors who live in the 
New York area and know this specialized 
field. Writers for the comics let the pic- 
tures tell the story. They have to know in- 
side out the established Dell Comic char- 
acters like Lulu and know the things they 
would say and the way they would react 
under certain situations. In addition, be- 
cause Dell has a strong feeling about the 
quality of its comics and takes seriously its 
leading position in an industry which has 
been criticized by many as contributing to 
juvenile delinquency, it has very definite 
taboos of which the writer must be aware. 
No knives are ever shown, for example, or 
the actual contact of a deadly weapon on 
a person (no bullets striking bodies, no ani- 
mal teeth penetrating flesh). Violence can- 
not be used for violence alone, it must be 
an integral part of the story. Motivation of 
the heroes is always unimpeachable. Does 
the new writer have a chance here? “There 
is one type of writer we can never find 
enough of,” says Editor Bob Longood, “and 

(Continued on page 42 
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H ARPER’S BAZAAR is a high fashion mag- 
azine. The material it uses, whether 
or not related to clothes, does have a rela- 
tionship to style and fashion in general and 
a high level of cultural awareness. One of 
the points of distinction between HARPER’S 
BAZAAR and its only competitor voGuE, is 
the former goes in for fiction and inter- 
national personality stories. 

Charles Rolo, who is also the book and 
travel editor of ATLANTIC MONTHLY, is 
feature editor of HARPER’S BAZAAR. The 
subject of a BAZAAB article can be almost 
anything which would interest this fashion- 
minded high-taste audience, but the treat- 
ment must be urbane and distinguished. 

“The type of article we need most for 
HARPER'S BAZAAR is the idea piece with a 
woman’s angle,’ Mr. Rolo said. “More 
specifically, we are interested in reportage 
and comment on contemporary modes and 
patterns of living; and in the essay type of 
article in a witty key. It is essential that the 
piece be addressed to a sophisticated audi- 
ence and stylishly written. The most pre- 
valent fault of the material received is that 
it is addressed to a mass audience. I cannot 
overstress that polish in the writing is essen- 
tial. Pieces that are just adequately written 
won't do.” 


New York 
Market Letter 


By Pauline Bloom 


Something is here for you and you 


can be sure it’s accurate. 


Go to the library and read through the 
recent issues. Pay particular attention to the 
following articles which Mr. Rolo selected as 
measuring up to the HARPER’S BAZAAR yard- 
stick: “Born 1930: The Unlost Genera- 
tion,” by Caroline Bird; “A New Method of 
Painless Childbirth,” by Marjorie Karmel; 
“Sex Enters the Ice Age,” by the Reverend 
Robert Elliot Fitch; and “The Ad and the 
Id,” by Vance Packard. 

Preferred lengths are 2000 to 3500 words. 
Payment is $150 to $350, on acceptance, 
depending on length and quality. Associate 
feature editors are Eleanor Perenyi, and 
Martha Bacon. 

HARPER'S BAZAAR also uses two or three 
stories in an issue, or if it is a long story, 
only one. There are no special requirements 
as to length, subject or treatment. The only 
criterion is quality. A story for this market 
must have something to say, it must have 
distinction, wit, vitality, and style. The fic- 
tion editor is Alice S. Morris. 

HARPER’S BAZAAR (a Hearst publication), 
is at 572 Madison Avenue, New York 
City 22. 

Thomas B. Kennedy, publisher of p. J. 
KENNEDY & SONS, 12 Barclay St., New York 
City 8, N.Y. advises that we incorrectly 
listed Pp. J. KENNEDY as publishing “reprints 
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only.” This firm is the publisher of the 
official Catholic Directory. They specialize 
in publishing original works, compatible 
with Catholic teaching, in the area of his- 
tory, biography, theology, sociology, phil- 
osophy, fiction, juvenile. 

There is a new book publishing firm, 
The Random Thoughts Publishing Com- 
pany, (no relation to Random House), 
at 60 West 46th Street, New York City 36. 

As an example of the kind of books this 
firm is planning to put out, consider their 
first item, ““The Compleat Martini Cook 
Book,” by “Baba Erlanger” and “Daren 
Pierce.” This is a cook book planned to be 
used after a cocktail party, with the rec- 
ipes becoming simpler and simpler as the 
book proceeds, and the type larger and 
larger, on the assumption that the cooks 
have been consuming more and inore mar- 
tinis. The authors make no secret of the 
fact that the book had previously been re- 
jected by some of the major publishers. 

Mr. Thomas Yoseloff is the president of 
two publishing firms, Thomas Yoseloff, Inc., 
and Beechhurst Press, both at 11 East 36th 
Street, New York City 16. The editor is 
Charles Dwoskin. 

Some fiction is published, but it must be 
exceptional to get the nod here. A few 
standard perennial juveniles are put out 
too, but Mr. Yoseloff is not encouraging the 
submission by free lance writers of either 
fiction or juveniles. 

The main body of work here is non-fic- 
tion of all types. There has been consider- 
able success here with art books, American 
history, anthologies, biography, etc. 

Your best bet is an outline of the pro- 
jected beok. While acceptance of an idea 
for a book does not hinge on the author’s 
academic background, the standards are 
high. The author must be able to write 
with authority and distinction. 














The Writers’ Floating Workshops are 
now an established part of the writer’s 
world. What more delightful way can there 
be to learn the craft aspects of our trade 
than aboard a cruise ship, and then at the 
destination, in informal comfort, at an 
exotic location? 

The first two trips were to Bermuda on 
the Furness Line “Queen of Bermuda.” 
On shipboard, classes were held in the 
quiet, stately library, with your reporter 
conducting the lectures. The Captain paid 
us a visit, and spoke of his pleasure in being 
able to contribute to such a constructive 
project. In Bermuda, classes were out- 
doors in the shade of a huge Royal Poin- 
ciana tree, covered with magnificent red 
blossoms. Student-cruisers were sprawled in 
easy chairs or stretched_out ‘on the grass, all 
busily taking notes. 

There was a tea in honor of F. Van 
Wyck Mason who lives in Bermuda. He 
said that writing while an art, is also a 
craft, and demands a mastery of techniques 
in the same way as law, medicine, engineer- 
ing and other professions. He stressed the 
importance of building a story skeleton 
first, before embellishing it with the flesh, 
muscles, skin and clothing of the writing 
itself, 


There will be a midwinter cruiser to Nas- 
sau. Later events will be Writer’s Floating 
Workshop to Bermuda, March 15-21, and 
the Future Writer’s Floating Workshop to 
Bermuda, planned for June-July, 1958. In 
August, writers can fly to Rio, spend a few 
days there and return via a deluxe new 
ship visiting all South American ports. The 
trip would be completed in three weeks. 
For details write to American-Foreign 
Travel Associates, 34 So. Clinton Street. 
Doylestown, Pa. 


MY BABY MAGAZINE (Shaw Publications, 
Inc.), 302 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
16, is a monthly with a circulation of 
325,000 among expectant mothers and 
mothers of children up to three. 

Peg Rivers, the editor, is a pleasant, soft- 
voiced woman who knows babies and 
mothers. She is always in the market for 
pre-natal and baby care articles which can 
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be of direct practical help to her readers. 
Stay away from medical advice. Mrs. Rivers 
goes to professional people for medical sub- 
jects. But you have for your choice every 
aspect of life that touches the bringing up 
of a baby—feeding, dressing, playing with 
the baby, etc. If you have a special field 
of knowledge, it can probably be applied to 
baby’s needs to produce an article. For 
example decorating baby’s room, introduc- 
ing music to the baby, exercise, speech, 
practical psychology, etc., etc. Payment is 
lc to 3c a word, on publication. Fiction is 
no longer used. 

Verse up to 8 lines. Occasional cartoons 
dealing with babies and pregnancy, but 
these must be in good taste. Brief, helpful 
hints to mothers bring $2.00. Short articles 
up to 750 words will get you a check for 


$10 or $15. 


SALES MANAGEMENT, the magazine of 
marketing, is published at 386 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York City 16. The managing 
editor is John H. Caldwell. “We buy some 
articles from free-lancers, but only after 


they query us on suitability and timeliness 
of idea. Material must deal with problems 
of the manufacturer who sells his products 


nationally. (We do not cover activities of 
wholesalers-jobbers-distributors, retailers, nor 
salesmen). We would be interested in hear- 
ing from free-lancers in Cleveland, Detroit, 
St. Louis, Cincinnati, who are qualified to 
become field editors, working on assign- 
ments and paid per assignment. Such free- 
lancers must be as well qualified to inter- 
view top brass and to write with top maga- 
zine verse as our home office staffers. 

We use a good many excerpts from books 
on subjects related to salesmanship or man- 
agement such as “My Forty Years With 
Ford,” by Charles Sorensen, (Norton), “‘Pro- 
fessional Amateur: The Biography of Chas. 
Franklin Kettering,” by T. A. Boyd (Dut- 
ton). Mr. Caldwell plans to use portions of 
fiction, too, which deal with business 
themes.” 

But don’t send in completed articles, or 
portions of books. Mr. Caldwell much pre- 
fers to be queried. 

At Pines Publications, Inc., 10 East 40th 


Street, New York City 17, REAL has been 
changed into a slick man’s magazine, 

These are changes in staffs. Peter D. Al- 
bertson, formerly of Crowell-Collier, is now 
Associate Editor of REAL. Augustine Pen- 
netto, formerly Art Editor of CORONET, is 
now Art Editor of REAL. Carl Bakal, the 
editor, wants the kind of articles that might 
appear in a big circulation magazine, but 
dealing with subject matter of special in- 
terest to men. He is veering away from 
sensational stuff and placing more em- 
phasis on subjects of specific help to the 
readers. Of course, there is great interest 
in sports, humor, personalities, and ad- 
venture stories. 

For example, in the October issue you 
will find “How Crooks and Con Men Gyp 
You,” by Daniel J. Campion and Myron 
M. Stearne; “Why Gerry Murphy Was 
Really Murdered,” by Andrew St. George; 
“Can Auto Racing Survive?” by Ken W. 
Purdy, “9 Ways to Tell a Woman’s Age,” 
by Lester David, “Man With a Gun” by 
Tom Bailey. Rates $250.00 to $500.00. 

Starting with the November issue, a 
monthly feature in REAL will be an 8-page 
supplement called the “Real Almanac” 
which has 1001 facts of permanent interest 
to men; facts on tipping, how to stock a 
bar, buying flowers for a lady, contest news, 
carving a turkey, etc. This supplement is 
staff written. 

The December issue of REAL will fea- 
tue a 10,000-word fact story by James A. 
Michener. 

SEE, a bi-monthly, is getting the same 
polishing up treatment. It is moving in the 
direction of TRUE and aRGosy, except that 
the emphasis instead of being on outdoor 
subjects like hunting and fishing will be on 
indoor subjects like hi-fi, and general infor- 
mation of special interest to men. Occasion- 
ally, historical subjects and true adventure 
stories will be used, but remember, the 
standards are higher now. No fiction unless 
it is really unusual. 

In the November issue of sEE, Carl Bakal 
wants you to pay special attention to “Are 
We Too Soft On Traitors?” by Andrew St. 
George; “Lady Sings The Blues,” by Billie 
Holiday, an excerpt from her book; “The 
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Truth About Swedish Morals,’ by Ken 
Warren. 

This is an open market in every category 
as there are no large inventories on hand. 
There is special need for good controver- 
sial lead stories, humor, subjects relating to 
health, wealth, the productive use of leisure, 
and interesting personalities. No verse, no 
fillers. Cartoons are used. Same payment 
as REAL. 

GAY BLADE, 545 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City 17, wants mostly non-fiction (some fic- 
tion), with a strong masculine slant. In 
both subject and treatment, the material 
should be light, humorous, satirical. Lengths 
1,000 to 3,000 words, payment about 3c a 
word on acceptance. 

The same publisher, Bachelor Magazines, 

Inc., is also putting out a new magazine, 
MAN’S oDYSSEY, which is going to concen- 
trate on fact detective for men. These may 
be placed in any locale, and may deal with 
any situation, 
The big thing is the excitement of the ad- 
venture itself. The first issue, dated Octo- 
ber, is on the stands now. Payment is the 
same as GAY BLADE. 

At Magazine Management, 655 Madison 
Avenue, New York City 21, some of the 
men’s magazines were doing so well, that 
it was decided to concentrate on these, and 


temporarily to suspend publication of the 


marginal titles which used similar material 
However, the titles are not abandoned, and 
may be revived. The suspended titles are: 
KEN, SPORT LIFE, SPORT TRAILS, HUNTING 
ADVENTURES, and BATTLEFIELD. 

The remaining magazines at this shop 
offer good markets for every kind of mastu- 
line material. Bruce Friedman continues to 
edit SWANK and BACHELOR for which he 
needs short-short fiction of 1500 to 2000 
words. The big thing here is shock value, 
but it must be in integrated element which 
is built into the story structure, and which 
permeates it. In articles too, both maga- 
zines use strongly masculine subjects, and 
real he-man treatmen. War, murder, his- 
torical adventures, profiles of men who 
have led exciting lives. No poetry or verse, 
but short fillers are welcome. These must 
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deal with the same kind of material as the 
longer pieces. Payment up to $300. 

Bruce Friedman now also edits MALE, 
for which the requirements will be much 
the same as in the past—muscular, virile 
adventure stories of all kinds. The stan- 
dards for MALE are higher than for the 
other books, so while you keep the excite- 
ment high, be sure that your writing is of 
the kind that might well be used by the big 
circulation magazines. Payment up to $500. 

Then there is a group of men’s maga- 
zines edited by Noah Sarlat. These are 
STAG, FOR MEN ONLY, MAN’S WORLD, REAL 
LIFE ADVENTURE, (formerly ADVENTURE 
LIFE, and SPORTSMAN. For these Noah Sarlat 
wants strongly masculine material, adven- 
ture stories full of drama and excitement. 
profiles of fabulous characters, exposes. Fic- 
tion 3000 to 5000 words, dealing-with any 
subject which offers the same kind of excite- 
ment, crime, war, terror, suspense, adven- 
tures 

Here again stac will get the choicest 
plums of the manuscripts that come in. 
STAG is angling for a place above the salt 
in the company of the likes of TRUE and 
ARGoSY. Payment, if your story is used in 
STAG may be anywhere up to $500.00. 

The other magazines use similar mate- 
rial, but payment is up to $300. sports- 
MAN has the most emphasis on hunting ad- 
ventures. REAL LIFE ADVENTURE will con- 
centrate on stories that live up to the maga- 
zine’s title. The others will use a variety of 
subject matter of primary interest to men. 


Magazine Management also publishes 
the following confessions, all edited by Mrs. 
Bessie Little: TRUE SECRETS, MY ROMANCE. 
MY CONFESSION, CONFESSION STORIES, SEC- 
RET CONFESSIONS. Each one of these is 96 
pages, and each one carries a variety of 
confession stories. These may deal with 
teen age problems, young marriage prob- 
lems, triangle situations, alcoholism, et 
Some of these may be told from the man’s 
viewpoint. The most important element 
here is immediate reader identification. 
The reader must be made to feel that this 
must have happened as told, because 11 
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so logically could have happened. Stories 
should run from 2000 to 6500 words. 

Mrs. Little also uses articles dealing with 
subjects of interest to teenagers, or young 
parents, or young married people. Popular- 
ity, self-improvement, inspirational ma- 
terial, self-help, guidance, budgeting, jobs 
for young career girls, how to overcome 
loneliness, how to manage the predatory 
male. Articles may run from 800 to 4000 
words. 

Stories will bring you 3c a word on ac- 
ceptance, articles a flat rate of $40 to 
about $175. 

Here’s an important hint. Mrs. Little pre- 
fers queries on both articles and stories. 
Send in rather complete outlines. 


Leo Margulies has bought SHORT STORIES, 
the oldest all-fiction adventure magazine. 
SHORT STORIES began 68 years ago, and has 
survived many changes in the magazine 
world. In recent years it had been issued 
sporadically, but now, in the hands of Leo 
Margulies, it is back on a_ bi-monthly 
schedule. 

The first issue under the 
ment, dated December, will be out in Oc- 
tober, 128 pages of fiction, the only all- 
fiction magazine on the stands. It is hoped 
that this will start a trend toward more 
fiction in other magazines. 

Leo wants all kinds of stories of interest 
to men—Western, detective, mystery, fan- 
tasy, science fiction, action, adventure, war. 
As this is essentially a short-story magazine, 
manuscripts should not run more than 10- 
000 words. Payment lc a word minimum, 


new manage- 


on acceptance. 

Send your stories to Renown Publications, 
301 Fifth Avenue, New York City 17. More 
details on this and other Renown magazines 
in the next issue. 

Bad News Department: Alfred Hitchcock 


Mystery Magazine has folded. 


On September 23, the first commercially 
televised course in the New York area was 
introduced by New York University. This 
course deals with modern fiction from 
Stendhal to Hemingway. As it will be con- 


tinued through January 10, there is still 
time for you to view it, if you are in a 
viewing mood from 6:30 to 7:00 A.M. 
Yes, A.M. The lectures are supplied by 
New York University, the technical facili- 
ties and production personnel, and the time 
are being donated by WCBS-TV. If this 
first course is successful, other subjects may 
be offered. 

Meskill is 


At LOOK MAGAZINE, Robert 


now book editor. 


Jerome Ellison, formerly an editor at 
READER’S DIGEST, and now associate pro- 
fessor of journalism at Indiana University, 
is editing a new reprint magazine, BEST 
STORIES, the first issue of 


ARTICLES AND 


which; datelined October, is available right 
now by subscription only. The rate is $4.50 
a year for ten issues. There is no adver- 


tising. The material will be chosen from the 
best literary magazines. 

The first issue will reprint from AMERICAN 
SCHOLAR, YALE REVIEW, CHILD STUDY, NA- 
TURE, COMMENTARY, ARIZONA QUARTERLY, 
and others of this calibre. The address is 
1757 Devon Lane, Bloomington, Indiana. 


Ben Hogan has been awarded $5,000 dam- 
ages from A. S. Barnes for the unauthorized 
use of his name and photos in a golf book. 


The New York Writers’ Conference will 
be held on November 8 and 9, 1957, at the 
Sheraton-McAlpin Hotel. All-day 


shops in juvenile, fiction, and article writ- 


work- 


and a “bring-along-a-friend-as-our- 


guest” feature is offered this year. 


oC 
ing, 


Among the speakers will be Doris Patee, 
children’s book editor at Macmillan; How- 
ard Cady, editor-in-chief at G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons; Andre Fontaine, roving editor, Red- 
book, and Mrs. Margaret Albrecht, articles 
editor at Parents Magazine. 

Also Helen Dieh] Olds, juvenile writer, 
and Pauline Bloom, your who, 
among other things, conducts writing classes 
at brooklyn College. Cash prizes of $100 
will be awarded. (Continued on page 78 
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The Jumping Off Place 


Where Would You Begin These Three Stories? 


By Marie de Nervaud 


Title: WONDERFU:. sPpoRT. Jeff, who lives in 

* Seattle, is at the Harvard Law School. He 
becomes engaged to Louise, a Boston blueblood. 
After he graduates, Louise goes west to visit his 
family. Sal, the girl next door, for whom Jeff 
has a purely Platonic friendship, is madly in love 
with him. Jeff, Sal and their friends are expert 
mountaineers. To Louise’s horror she finds that 
the great heights make her desperately dizzy. Sal 
seizes every opportunity to make Louise seem a 
coward, subtly convincing Louise that she is 
spoiling the climbing expedition for Jeff. 

After a sleepless last night at camp, Louise de- 
cides she must give Jeff up. She goes to the lake 
at dawn and sees Sal, who has been fishing, 
hanging to an overturned canoe, about to lose 
her grip. Louise yells for help and risks the icy 
water to save Sal. Around the fire, Jeff’s joy and 
pride in her, and Sal’s broken comment: “she’s 
a wonderful sport,” tells Louise she is forever 
accepted as one of them. 


Where I Began “Wonderful Sport” 

I started with Louise’s first view of Mt. Rainier, 
the morning after she arrives in Seattle. Descrip- 
tive beginnings are tricky and must be short, 
even though, in this case, the mountains are a 
major element in the story. 

The beauty and majesty of Mt. Rainier re- 
assure Louise and make her momentarily forget 
her unhappiness over her discovery last night 
that Sal is a rival for Jeff. You know that her 
reassurance is only temporary, that Sal, with the 
mountains on her side, is a formidable rival. You 
are sympathetic with Louise, and worried for her 
and eager to know what happens. 
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Title: TRAFFIC JAM. Lucille meets Craig, 
who is ten years older, when she is nineteen. 
and madly in love with Tony, Her engagement 
to Tony ends in a passionate explosion that con- 
vinces her she can never love that way again. 
Partly through family pressure, partly despera- 
tion, she turns to Craig and his determined woo- 
ing, on the rebound. 

Craig is rich, punctilious, punctual and cares 
terribly about appearances. Lucille is spontaneous, 
impetuous and unconventional. Try as she will. 
she is seldom on time. 

On the wedding day a traffic jam makes Lu- 
cille a half hour late at the church. Craig, in a 
violent temper, when he steps beside her at the 
altar, mutters, “I’ll get even with you for this.” 
In a blinding flash Lucille sees him as he is, and 
realizes that she fears him and can’t marry him. 
When the minister says, “Wilt thou take this 
man,—etc,”’ she summons the courage to say, “I 
will not.” 


Where I Began “Traffic Jam” 

Lucille, lovely in bridal array, is with her 
father in the limousine, hopelessly stopped in a 
traffic jam. Her first words set up drama and 
urgency. “Dad, I have to get out! I must find a 
taxi, or subway, or something. Craig will be 
furious—”’ 

Your imagination leaps ahead to the crowded 
church, the waiting bridgegroom, who, instead of 
being worried, will be furious. You sense that he 
is violent and unreasonable, that Lucille is sub- 
consciously afraid of him. At once you are in full 
stream, and the flashbacks can be safely brought 
in without sidetracking your interest. 





Miss Nervaud does 2 stories a month for the N. Y. Daily News Syndicate. 


Title: sPoILED BRAT. Cynthia, a debutante, 

* is having a wonderful winter in New York. 
Too hectic, her mother thinks and carts her off 
to Florida. Cynthia is furious and refuses to en- 
joy anything or anybody. 

Ned lives in Florida and is earning money for 
his senior year by taking out fishing parties. He 
is attracted by Cynthia’s looks, but repelled by 
her disposition. When she snubs him, he decides 
to teach her a lesson and asks her out in his 
boat. Cynthia accepts, determined to teach him 
a lesson by making him crazy about her and then 
ditching him. 

Ned takes her through a secret opening in the 
mangroves to a small lake. Enchanted by the 
beauty of it, Cynthia forgets to be the spoiled 
brat. They have a wonderful time discovering 
each other. When Ned tries at sunset to find the 
opening, he can’t. Filled with remorse, he carries 
Cynthia through a snake-infested tangle of pal- 
metto to the beach. She is a good sport about a 
long trek back, and the romance is on. 


Where I began “Spoiled Brat” 

Starting in New York would clutter up the 
story. Start with Cynthia in Florida, and her 
soliloquy. “Maybe most people would give their 
eye teeth to be in Florida now,” Cynthia frowned 
at the lovely chartreuse colored water of the 
Gulf. “Personally, I wouldn’t give one infected 
wisdom tooth.” 

Sympathy is aroused for all she is missing, buried 
among the middle-aged and elderly. When Ned, 
the handsome young native, tells her what he 
thinks of her, and each determines to teach the 
other a lesson, you are interested in just how 
progressive this mutual education will turn out. 
to be. 


, HAVE YOUR PLOT and your char- 
acters 


Where will you begin and what 
will the opening sentence be? 


You don’t actually have to write any- 
thing until you have thought it out. This 
is an enormous relief, and you can sit there 
searching for the point at which the story 
becomes a toboggan and starts to slide. 

In “Traffic Jam,” for instance, you could 
start with the breaking off of Lucille’s en- 
gagement to Tony. You dismiss that as too 
negative. You could start at the point where 
Lucille is giving in to family pressure and 
making herself believe that she loves Craig. 
That involves a good deal of explanation 
and therefore makes for a slow start. The 
catastrophic situation that keeps her from 
reaching the church on time is a more ar- 
resting beginning. 

You begin a short story as close to the 
climax as you can, so that you need only 
a short amount of back flash explanation. 

You think of a dozen different gambits, 
but none seem worth writing down. Write 
them down anyway, then plunge in with 
one. You may have to take it over and 
over, but at least, you’re in. 

The essence of a story-beginning is to 
catch the attention and awake curiosity. At 
the same time, an emotional contact must 
be set up between the reader and the prin- 
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cipal character. Feeling must be there of 
liking or dislike—admiration, sympathy, 
pity, scorn, distrust, suspicion—anything but 
indifference. 

The stage should be set quickly, and you 
should try to resolve as many questions as 
possible that may be in the reader’s mind. 
How old are the principal characters? 
Where do they live? On what economic 
scale? What problem are they facing? 

The actual length of the beginning de- 
pends, of course, on the length of the story. 

In a five-thousand-word story, you can 
afford to enlarge on the setting and char- 
acterization. In a short short you must 
catch the flashing, concise phrase. 

Opening sentences seem to fall into sev- 
eral categories; there is the dialogue open- 
ing; the descriptive one, either of place, or 
person, or character; the soliloquy; the 
statement of fact. 

A few examples will show best what I 
mean. The dialogue opening can often be 
more revealing than mere description. That 
was what I used in “Traffic Jam.” 

Here is another example of a dialogue 
opening: “Sometimes they marry each other 
again, even if they do get a divorce,” Susy’s 
brown pony tail quivered. “Honest they do, 
Irene.” 

“Don’t be a dope.” Irene was thirteen 
and Susy eleven. “Of course, they marry 
again. But not each other.” 

Your sympathy is aroused for the two 
children faced with divorce in the family. 
Will they be able to do anything about it? 

Here is another example: “Modesty is 
your worse enemy, Steve,” Edgar’s voice 
was patronizing, with an overtone of gloat- 
ing. “You have to point at yourself with 
pride if you’re going to get anywhere.” 

You like Steve. You’re suspicious of 
Edgar. There is going to be a struggle be- 
tween them. Who will win? 

Here is another descriptive opening, this 
time of a person: “Agnes Southbridge tried 
hard not to be dispirited as she ate her 
breakfast in the tiny dinette of her New 
York apartment. Her 50th birthday! Half 
a century gone. The exciting, dynamic 
half. The diminishing decades stretched 
ahead... .” 
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Here you have age, place, economic scale 
and problem in thirty-six words. Agnes is 
fifty, lives in New York, on a small income, 
and is facing middle age. You suspect and 
hope that something exciting will happen 
to her. 

Here is a description-of-character open- 
ing: “From the first, Steve had been warned 
that Elise had to be handled with a light 
rein. Her mother had told him that before 
they were married, and, oddly enough, his 
father had used the very same words: ‘You 
have a skittish filly there, son,’ he’d said, 
in the talk they’d had the night before the 
wedding. ‘Keep a light rein.’ ” 

You have a fairly clear idea of Elise and 
are interested to know if Steve can and will 
keep a light rein. 

Here’s a soliloquy opening: “Road hog!” 
Ellen thought, then gave a gasp of dismay 
as she realized the shocking fact that the 
thought applied to her future husband. 

“Scared?” Jeff shot her his quizzical, 
dare-devil look that she used to adore, but 
was learning to dread. “I made it, didn’t I?” 

It is interesting how literary style changes. 
even from one decade to another. Some 
eras are much more patient ones than 
others. Our era is an impatient one. 

There’s no time to waste. Hemingway 
fired the gun, and we’ve been running ever 
since. 

The present style of starting a story is 
hard on the writer, because condensing is 
more difficult than rambling. For the 
reader, it is easier. 

A short story is usually picked up at odd 
moments or in the evening, after a grueling 
day, that invites sleep all too readily. You 
want to be snapped to attention and held 
there. If you are not going to be interested, 
you want to know it right away. 

I’m ending this with a confession. Some- 
times a title will flash in your mind with 
an opening paragraph attached, like the 
tail of a comet. 

When that happens, I joyfully seize it 
and go on from there, even though I have 
no idea what the plot is going to be. I 
hold no brief for this. It is frowned on by 
every book I ever read about short-story 
writing. But, sometimes it works. 
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There are few circulation managers in 
the business who call themselves successful 
because the demands made upon them by 
publishers are so great, that almost by defi- 
nition, their goals are out of reach. The 
publisher wants complete circulation cover- 
age in his field. His competition already 
claim they possess it. Only the circulation 
manager knows that since complete paid 
circulation coverage in any field means that 
you have sold nearly everybody, its accom- 
plishment is impossible. General Motors, 
with but three competitors, sells 47% of its 
market. To beat that is some trick. 

For the most part a magazine’s circula- 
tion is divided into two categories: mail 
and newsstand. Paid-mail circulation, al- 
most without exception, is secured at a 
direct loss; that is, the cost of securing 
three dollars for a one-year subscription is 
greater than the three dollars the individual 
pays. To this loss must be added the cost of 
printing and delivering the magazine. With- 
in the several implications of this single 
business fact is the first key to understand- 
ing magazine publishing. 

The net loss of securing one paid-mail 


Part 2: Circulation 


This is the second of five articles 


on magazine publishing. 


By Aron M. Mathieu 


subscriber may run from as little as 5c to 
as high as $1.00. The cost of printing and 
delivering the actual magazine is from 12c 
to 40c a copy for most publications. Thus, 
each subscriber costs the publisher about 
$2.00 a year. On a magazine of one million 
circulation, this means $2,000,000 must be 
picked up some other way to meet the loss 
of the circulation department. 


Catalogue Agencies 


A catalogue agency is a clearing house for 
thousands of part-time, independent agents. 
These agents receive a printed catalogue 
from the agency (from whence it derives 
the name catalogue agency). In the cata- 
logue itself is an alphabetical list of perhaps 
500 different magazines, along with the 
subscription price of each one, and the 
commission paid to the agent for selling the 
subscription. Should the agent collect $3.00 
from a subscriber, he pockets 75c for himself 
and sends the remaining $2.25 to the cata- 
logue agency. The catalogue agency keeps 
approximately 75c and sends $1.50 to the 
publisher. This is one type of circulation, 
for which the publisher expends little effort 
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and the money he receives is greater than 
his selling cost. 

Subscriptions sold by catalogue agencies 
take care of anywhere from 1% to 5% of 
the total paid-mail list of major magazines. 
The people who work for the catalogue 
agencies are housewives, handicapped peo- 
ple, shut-ins, or old folks who call up their 
friends and say: “When you renew your 
subscription to your favorite magazine, 
please send me the money. It won't cost 
you any more, and I will make a little com- 
mission.” 

The catalogue agency does not generate 
much additional circulation but does deliver 
another little peck at the stone. Some of 
the leaders are Hanson-Benett, Crowley and 
Turner. 

A few publishers such as Hearst and 
Curtis conduct their own catalogue agency. 
The catalogues they distribute push their 
own books in various attractive combina- 
tions with other magazines, but also sell in- 
dividual subscriptions to all publications. 
Any bright young man desirous of getting 
into publishing need only establish his own 
catalogue agency, run it well for two or 
three years, and dump perhaps a thousand 
or fifteen hundred subscriptions into the lap 
of the publisher whose employment he 
covets. Then, with this record and experi- 
ence, ask for a job. 

A young man with this kind of push 
would start for $6,500 as assistant catalogue 
manager and be welcomed like Lindbergh. 
A catalogue agency is one of the few re- 
maining business that can be started on 
small capital, and then continued as a busi- 
ness or used as an “in” to get on a big book. 

It seldom occurs to a job seeker in pub- 
lishing to learn the nuts and bolts of the 
trade first, and then reward his prospective 
employer with a little concrete testimonial. 
Every publishing shop has its queue of job 
applicants whose evident desire is to be on 
the payroll, but who demonstrate no itch to 
communicate, no ability to sell. 


Direct Mail 


When 100,000 letters, soliciting a sub- 
scription to a magazine, are dropped in the 
mail, the cost of the envelopes, stationery, 
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order blank, postage, printing, addressing, 
inserting is $6,000. If a magazine sells for 
$2.50 a year, the publisher can expect be- 
tween 1,000 and 3,000 orders from a 100,000 
mailing. His gross income from these orders 
will run from $2,500 to $7,500. Thus if he 
sells 2,000 subscriptions and collects $5,000, 
and the job costs him $6,000 to mail, he 
loses $1,000 on the transaction, or a net 
loss of 50c for each subscription that he 
sold plus, of course, the cost of printing and 
fulfilling the 12 issues to each subscriber. 

Once in a while a subscription letter to a 
“cold” list closes better than 2%. There 
are instances where direct mail letters do 
high as 6%, 7%, and 8%. On the average, 
today, a mailing sent to a cold list, offering 
a magazine at $3.00 a year, “pulls” a 112% 
return. : 

Every specialized publisher is hungry for 
lists to circularize that offer high income 
subscribers who will buy from his advertisers 
because they need the products. A young 
man who would beat the bushes in his home 
state and locate 20 or 30 such lists which 
a single specialized publisher could use, and 
then lay on the publisher’s desk the name 
and address of the list owner, the cost of 
renting the list ($10.00 to $20.00 a thou-- 
sand), a strip list sample of the first 50 
names on each list and a description of the 
list itself would be regarded as a sharp-as- 
a-tack young operator and grabbed vigor- 
ously by the neck before anyone else got 
him. This inside track approach has as its 
competitor, “I have an M.A. at Southern 
Idaho Missionary and will start as a proof- 
reader.” 


Renewal Subscriptions 


Circulation managers send from 5 to 12 
letters to individuals whose subscriptions 
expire. These letters begin 3 months before 
the subscription expires and continue to be 
mailed at the rate of either every 10 days, 
or every 6 weeks, until the series is com- 
pleted. 

The first letter, mailed 90 days prior to 
the subscription expiration, will produce 
from 3% to 6% returns (i.e., from 3,000 to 
6,000 cash orders come back to the pub- 
lisher for every 100,000 letters mailed to 
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“Oh, never mind, I'll run the sweeper!” 


“pre-expires”) and shows a profit on the 
actual cost of the mailing. 

The “renewal” letter which comes to the 
subscriber a few days before he receives the 
last issue of his magazine subscription will 
close from 6% to 20%. This is the only 
“letter” in the whole series of “renewal let- 
ters” that shows a real profit. With the next 
letter, the returns drop sharply to around 
3%. With the fifth and succeeding letters, 
the redoubtable circulation manager offers 
premiums, cut rates and deals. If the series 
of renewal letters were stopped with the 
third letter, there would be a tidy profit for 
the publisher. However, in order to acquire 
the desired amount of circulation, these 
letters soliciting renewals are continued for 
a series up to 12, and their total cost is 
usually about 10 to 20% under the total 
income. 

Some magazines back up their renewal 
letters, especially in big cities, with “tele- 


phone campaigns” to expired subscribers. 
This increases the number of renewals but 
the added cost telephoning is not equalled 
by increased revenue. However, the increase 
in the per cent of renewals is passed along 
to advertisers as evidence of the strong de- 
sire on the subscriber’s part to want the 
magazine. 

On today’s market, with free TV and half- 
price long-term magazine subscriptions of- 
fering abundant cheap reading or looking 
matter, a consumer magazine would do 
well to renew 25% using only three letters 
and no deals. A mass circulating farm 
paper, with its reader interest spread be- 
tween town and country, would be excellent 
at 20% on the same arrangement while a 
trade paper should do 30% before bearing 
down. 

The methods, as well as the number of 
times they are employed by the circulation 
manager on the same subscriber, to secure 
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his renewal is revealed so casually by the 
publisher to the advertiser that the adver- 
tiser never grasps the difference between a 
high renewal rate under pressure and a 
high renewal rate. Thus, with a few out- 
standing exceptions, like the NEW YORKER, 
a high renewal rate reflects more on the 
skill of the circulation manager than on the 
reader interest which advertisers want read- 
ers to shower on their printed message. 

Does this amiable illusion matter? It mat- 
ters to all publishers, especially trade paper 
publishers, because advertising is placed in 
one magazine over another because of 30 
or 40 factors of which a high renewal per 
cent is one. 

A young person seeking a job with the 
Circulation Department of a magazine could 
do no better than painstakingly interview 
100 subscribers of a given publication and 
then submit, on the basis of this research, 
a series of 12 letters showing the kind of 
efforts he could produce to secure renewal 
subscriptions for that magazine. An ap- 
proach with this calculated initiative is as 
foreign to job seekers in the publishing busi- 


ness as it is today to see a man going West 
with a wife, a mule, an ax and a bag of 
beans. Yet a young man with this approach 
would not only be hired enthusiastically, but 
way would be made for him to move di- 
rectly into management level. 


Inserts 


Circulation managers make arrangements 
with department stores, seed and other 
catalogue distributors, for the inclusion of 
a card offering a subscription to their maga- 
zine that rides along in a mailing produced 
by the department store or other company. 
The commission exacted by the department 
store, and the cost of producing the card, 
are generally in excess of the income re- 
ceived for such subscriptions. 

The charm of such inserts is that they 
may give the publisher access to the partic- 
ular kind of reader his advertisers are seek- 
ing because of the selectivity employed by 
the catalogue distributor; as for instance, a 
catalogue of architect’s supplies would be 
a perfect carrier for a subscription insert 
from ARCHITECTURAL FORUM. 
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Combinations 

Publishers of daily newspapers have 
found that they can increase their own car- 
rier sales by offering their readers the choice 
of a magazine along with the newspaper. 
Such circulation is known in the trade as 
“no net.” The newspaper reader pays a few 
cents a week more and gets a magazine (at 
a cut price) in addition to his daily news- 
paper. The magazine publisher receives 
nothing for the magazine and, of course, 
has to pay to print and deliver it. The extra 
weekly pennies paid by the newspaper 
reader are split between the newspaper 
(which gets the least) and the magazine 
subscription company that originated the 
deal and provides the promotion. 


Field Sold Subscriptions 

There are a number of organizations in 
the country who specialize in hiring crews 
that travel door-to-door and town-to-town 
selling magazine subscriptions. After selling 
a subscription, the “field sellers” keep all the 
money, and the publishers receive none. In 
some cases, when a publisher has made a 
guarantee to his advertisers for a given 
amount of circulation and is at a loss to 
secure it, or when he seeks to “bury” a 
competitor, he will offer “field selling” or- 
ganizations 5%, 10%, 15% and 30% bonus 
on every subscription sold; i.e., for each 
one-year $2.50 subscription the publisher 
receives no money whatsoever, and lays out 
from 15c to 75c per subscription which is 
paid to the crew members as a special bonus 
to push that particular magazine. 

Here’s how it’s done. 

To capture the attention of the door-to- 
door salesman who may have 100 magazines 
on his list (but rarely carries copies of any 
of them) the publisher offers “points” in 
addition to the regular commission. These 
“points” are the bonus which the salesman 
receives for pushing one particular maga- 
zine over all others. “Points” given to crew 
salesmen are paid off by way of an expense- 
paid trip to Florida, a portable T.V. set. a 
suit of clothes, etc. The publisher is not re- 
quired (i.e., forced) to state what percent, 
if any, of his circulation is secured in this 
manner. 





The following quote is from Warren 
Brubaker, known jokingly but respectfully 
in the trade as “Honest Bru, the farmer’s 
friend.” Mr. Brubaker heads up Globe 
Reader’s Service, a volatile and vibrant 
group of crew managers and crew salesmen 
who solicit magazine subscriptions door-to- 
door in small towns and farms. 


(Mr. Brubaker is speaking: ) 

“No, I never dictate a letter. My 
wife does all that for me. Hell, I can’t 
write. I sell. 

“We travel from 50 to 125 at a 
time. We go by private car, 4 to 5 
sales people in a car. We have men 
crews and girl crews. 

“So we hit a town like Cincinnati. 
We'll put up at the Metropole. I'll 
pay maybe $8 for a room and we 
sleep 4 to a room. We all eat breakfast 
together at 7:30 A.M. There’s a prize 
for the best song on how to sell one of 
our magazines. Maybe that morning 
we offer $10 for the best song. After 
breakfast we break into car crews and 
each car has a Captain. The Captain 
works under an Assistant Crew Man- 
ager who watches 5 cars. Each car 
works a territory. 

“Each Captain briefs his crew on 
the books to sell and checks their sales 
pitch. I mean, he says, ‘all right now, 
boy, give it to me.’ He lets it come 
to him; then tones it up if he can. 
Every man and woman checks in at 
noon so we know where they are. We 
meet again for dinner at 6:30. Anyone 
in the bar is fined 50c, Anyone collect- 
ing under $30 for the day’s work goes 
to evening session on magazine selling. 

“Twice a week I take the gang to 
a movie treat. About once a week we 
have a steak and beens on the side 
banquet. Bed check is at 11:30. Any- 
one missing is fined 50c. The fines are 
used for prizes. 

“I stake a new member to meals 
and room to get him started. If he 
fails on the job, I give him a bus 
ticket back to the town where I found 
him. College kids don’t go the job. 


Too lazy. A good man or woman will 
make themselves $100 a week over 
and above all expenses. A bum won’t 
last a day with me. Bonuses from pub- 
lishers for pushing their book, give 
my people paid vacations, travel bags, 
portable TV sets. 

“Assistant Crew Managers easily 
make $150 a week. Crew Managers, 
however, make money. Everything is 
commission. Me, too.” 


I have been a publisher for 30 years. 
I have never met a literate, educated, civi- 
lized young man or woman who cared 
enough about publishing to spend a year 
with a pro like Warren Brubaker and then 
seek out a job with a publisher. What War- 
ren knows and doesn’t tell (his business isn’t 
educating publishers) would be welcomed 
with a hosanna in any magazine shop. 

At each magazine shop are people who 
deal with organizations headed up by men 
like Warren Brubaker. But often the men 
who holding such jobs have no real per- 
sonal understanding of the task faced by the 
crew manager. Therefore the field selling 
boss, in facing up to the publisher for all 
the irregularities that come up, slips readily 
into amiable double talk as the simplest 
way of answering and yet not answering. 

Here is a morsel of conversation between 
the publisher of an automotive trade paper 
and Jack Martin, one of the founding 
fathers of “field sold subs” in the trade field. 
Publisher: “Jack, how many men do you 

have in the field selling subscriptions? 
Martin: “More than ever before.” 
Publisher: “I mean, how many men do you 
have now selling SERVICE DIGEST.” 
Martin: “Never had so many as we have 
today.” 

People who know and love Jack Martin 
would not call him evasive. His amiable 
patter is part and parcel of the way many 
field selling representatives talk. It’s their 
way. Few of these people came to field sell- 
ing from publishing. Mostly they came up 
the hard way—through door-to-door sell- 
ing, car captaincy, assistant crew managers, 
crew managers and, finally, owners of small 
field selling set-ups themselves. 
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It is a rare one among field salesmen who 
fits into the cultural background of editorial 
Ivy Leaguers, with their crews cuts, and ad- 
vertising executives with their grey flannel. 
When a publisher wants to find a person to 
head up his field selling department, he 
seeks someone with both practical experi- 
ence and the manner of speech, so to put it, 
that fits into his own organization. Usually 
all he can find is a man who has written 
a lot of letters to field selling organizations, 
but who, himself has never written up an 
order. Any person (young or old) under- 
standing this need, who will join up with a 
firm like Martin’s or Brubaker’s for a year 
or two and learn the trade, and then pos- 
sessing the cultural and educational back- 
ground to work on a national magazine, 
has himself a good job. 

Robert Haig, formerly of Hearst, and 
now with Martin, heads up a group of 300 
men who sell trade magazine subscriptions 
to owners of hardware stores, feed and hay 
dealers, drug stores, printing plants, etc. 
Bob puts it this way: 

“We have 300 mature men selling 


trade subscriptions for trade journal 
publishers and about 100 of these men 
do 90% of our business. In the trade 
field, we find a man over 35 does the 
best job because he seems to get more 


respect from the businessmen on 
whom he calls. Our men all operate 
on a commission basis and a man who 
works has no difficulty in grossing 
$250 a week. Our problem is in find- 
ing men. My best method is to go to 
one of my 25 key salesmen and offer 
them an override on the first $10,000 
worth of business sold by a new man. 
Afterwards, naturally, they tell them to 
beat it out of their territory. 

“The colleges feed every profession: 
law, medicine, architecture, insurance 
selling, etc. But we have no talent pool 
flowing into field selling. I hope some 
college, perhaps a night college, spe- 
cializing in adult education, will work 
with an established field selling or- 
ganization to get teachers and offer 
training courses in trade sub selling.” 

The Audit Bureau of Circulation, Chi- 


cago, Illinois, will supply the addresses of 
reliable field selling companies, such as 
Globe or Martin, in both the trade and 
consumer field to any institution of learn- 
ing. 

Organizations 

Any fraternal, social or religious organi- 
zation that desires to make money by selling 
magazine subscriptions can do so. Usually 
the organization is permitted to retain a 
minimum of 35% of the money it collects, 
but prizes, premiums and bonuses may carry 
that up to 80%. The cost of locating an 
organization and then communicating to it 
the job to be done, when added to the com- 
missions given to the organization, result in 
all such subscriptions being sold at a loss of 
5 to 15 cents per subscription. 

Let’s say you want to get into the pub- 
lishing business and happen to be friendly 
with a few garden clubs in your area. By 
lining up these garden clubs as a subscrip- 
tion sales organization and then contacting 
one of the publishers in either the garden 
or shelter field, you can receive a quick 
reply to a query from a publisher asking if 
you can sell subscriptions for him using the 
garden club members as agents. If you can 
deliver to BETTER HOMES & GARDENS, HOUSE 
AND GARDEN, OF POPULAR GARDENING, 500 
subscriptions sold by the local garden club 
(in which you would make perhaps $250 
and the garden clubs $1,000), you will cap- 
ture such favorable attention from the pub- 
lisher that you'll feel like a 10-0 school 
pitcher with Pittsburgh and Cincinnati bai! 
teams on the trail. 


Which Way Is Up? 

Generally speaking, the lay public, as well 
as people in the magazine business them- 
iselves, do not understand that circulation 
is dead loss. Publishers themselves hold back 
on the subject. They rightly feel it under- 
cuts the sales story of their advertising 
staff to have it known that their circulation 
has been pushed to the point where every 
new subscriber added means either an 
added burden of cost to the advertiser 
or a loss in net to the publisher. When- 
ever added circulation reflects readers who 





genuinely want the magazine, who have 
a faith and interest in it, and who read 
it with care, this burden of cost can well 
be paid by the advertiser. But when the 
additional circulation goes to individuals 
who are induced to buy the magazine by a 
device, whether it be cut price, a premium 
or a keyed-up bonus salesman calling door- 
to-door, then the added burden of cost may 
give the advertiser doubtful value because 
such readers bring less genuine personal 
affection to the publication and glance at 
it with but casual interest when it comes 
into the home. 

Thus it becomes readily apparent that as 
publishers fight to be top dog in their field 
and push their circulation beyond the 
point where people have deep-rooted de- 
sires to read it, then the advertiser is asked 
to pay for circulation, a growing part of 
which is of decreasing value. 

If advertisers understood this, they would 
not encourage publishers to vie so frantic- 
ally with each other for increased circula- 
tion, as this increase in circulation eventu- 
ally reflects numbers rather than devoted 
readers. The advertiser profits best when 
his message is given time and consideration 
in the home of the reader who needs his 
product. 

Who cares? 

You care! 

Not only as a writer, but as a citizen. For 
the closer a magazine publisher is to the 
red, in his business operation, the more iron 
goes out of his spine, the more likely he is 
to yield to every pretext to publish editorial 
copy that ties in with the advertiser’s de- 
sires, regardless of merit, citizenship or in- 
tegrity. Publishers are people. Pushed hard 
enough, they give. Not all—of course, but 
enough to sully our American free press. 

A kept press comes about when it it profit- 
less press to the owner. Demands for in- 
creases in circulation, beyond the point of 
gain to the publisher, are a force that harms. 


A.B.C.—The Cop 


Guardian over most circulation managers 
is an organization of publishers and adver- 
tisers called Audit Bureau of Circulation. 

Once a year an independent auditor 


comes into the publisher’s office and lifts, 
at random, out of the circulation files, the 
names of approximately one-half of one per 
cent of the net-paid subscriptions. It is 
then the job of the circulation manager to 
show that each and every one of these 
names qualify as net-paid subscribers. He 
must produce the paid orders. 

The Audit Bureau of Circulation is na- 
turally willing to accept a modest few sub- 
scriptions that do not qualify as paid, be- 
cause of clerical errors, etc., but if the sub- 
scriptions that do not qualify run over a 
dozen, then the auditor may deduct from a 
magazine’s circulation the per cent of the 
whole that does not qualify in the random 
test. The publisher must then refund per- 
centage-wise to the advertisers the money 
he received if, after this deduction is made, 
his total net paid subscribers are under the 
amount of paid circulation he guaranteed. 

The unfortunate part about the Audit 
Bureau of Circulation is that the advertisers 
who are a member of this group, are in- 
dividuals who are international successes at 
making soap, or perfume, or motor cars, 
but know little about the magazine publish- 
ing business. The publishers, who are im- 
portant committee members of the Audit 
Bureau of Circulation, know the publish- 
ing business thoroughly and are very much 
aware of the conditions and directions of 
the rules that are adopted. As a result of 
this, the publisher’s trade know-how tends 
to overwhelm the representatives of the 
various advertisers, so that an Audit Bureau 
of Circulation statement is 100% correct on 
quantity, but with each passing year the 
quality is a little more unknown than it 
was before. 

For instance, it follows that if a maga- 
zine sells long-term subscriptions, say a 
twenty-year subscription for $15.00, a num- 
ber of its readers who bought the magazine 
in 1940 might no longer voluntarily buy the 
magazine today if they had to make their 
choice. Therefore, such long-term subscrip- 
tions are of less value to the advertiser than 
are short-term subscriptions of one year or 
two years since the short-term subscription 
reflects the more immediate interests of the 
subscriber. In spite of this, in some divi- 
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sions of Audit Bureau of Circulation, the 
publishers have managed to “simplify” the 
Audit Bureau of Circulation statement so 
that long-term subscriptions are grouped 
under one umbrella heading: ‘“Subscrip- 
tions received for 5 years or more.” That 
the advertiser failed to grasp why this was 
being done to him is routinely accepted by 
publishers because the advertiser is an out- 
lander. Although he may know the hotel 
business better than anybody else in the 
world, he is no match for a publisher when 
it comes to trading points on publishing. 
Here and there talk is heard today that the 
entire publishing business would be helped 
were the Audit Bureau of Circulation to 
include as part of its goal the surveying and 
reporting of the quality of the magazine’s 
subscriptions list as well as its precise and 
exact quantity. 

The average rate of pay for a circula- 
tion manager runs from $5,000 to $15,000 
with three dozen individuals getting up to 
three times that. The job is underpaid only 
because the current demands made upon 
the circulation manager are greater than he 
can fulfill. Every time he adds circulation 
he comes closer to, if not passing, the point 
of diminishing returns. That is, each new 
10,000 subscribers bring him over the line 
into the area of readers who really don’t 
need the magazine; and so to secure a 
profitable rate of renewal from them be- 
comes impossible rather than difficult. 


Who Dares But Go Up? 


In his own field, the advertiser is very 
much aware that he can never hope to sell 
half of his prospects. Most businessmen 
would consider themselves next to immortal 
if they sold 25% of their prospects. The 
same businessman, however, is willing to 
believe that the publisher, though made 
of the same flesh and blood as he, is able 
to sell 80%, 90%, or even 100% of his 
total market. Thus, in a field in which 
there are 50,000 bona fide prospects within 
a given state, the publisher comes up with 
50,000 circulation and claims that he has 
complete coverage of all the prospects. The 
advertiser will accept this, even though 
common sense should tell him that no one 
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can sell his entire market, and few people 
have ever sold one-half of it. In most 
cases, where there are 50,000 prospects in 
a given area and the publisher claims 
50,000 circulation, or complete coverage of 
all those prospects, he may actually have 
20,000 of the prospects as subscribers and 
the other 30,000 are also-rans who paid 
their money and get the magazine, but are 
not the prospects the advertiser thinks they 
are. 

And does this matter? Yes. Because this 
is the cross on which the publishing field 
rests today. By forcing its circulation be- 
yond the point where it is profitable to take 
it and then, by surveys, attempting to prove 
that ‘all of the circulation is exactly what 
the advertiser desires, the publisher has 
boxed himself in. Hé has no place to go 
but up, and every step up is ‘more costly 
than the income he can get from it. Maga- 
zine publishers make a net profit, national! 
average, of 3%. If a publisher takes in 
$20,000 a week or $1,000,000 a year, his 
net is $30,000. Thirty years ago the pub- 
lisher was making $80,000 and the dollars 
bought more. Five years from now the 
publisher may be making 142% or 2% if 
he continues the same way. Should the na- 
tional average drop to 142% or 2%, this 
means that some magazines will be losing 
money and folding. 


Bold magazine thinking, that is, double 
crossing the field by flat-footed honesty in 
setting up circulation goals, which make no 
claim for impossible “coverage,” credit the 
advertiser with being a reasonable man. A 
few magazines have sought out this fan- 
tastic principle and stuck by it. THE NEW 
YORKER is one. Their profits last year were 
11%. 

A less ingenious but easier way of cir- 
cumventing circulation problems is ‘“con- 
trolled circulation,” that is, free circulation 
You, the publisher, select the list and mail 
your magazine to it. Then you spend the 
rest of your life proving to advertisers that 
your list reads it. Trade books in fields of 
five to over one hundred thousand accom- 
plish this and the auditing organization 
that reports to advertisers on whether they 
do precisely as they say is called C.C.A. 
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Controlled Circulation Audit. The idea of 
free circulation gives an easier access to 
publishing to individuals who have a trade 
book in mind. 


Newsstand 


Some 110,000 stores have newsstands and 
sell magazines. To arrive at its final destina- 
tion on one of these newsstands, slightly 
ruffed from travel and 14 covered up by 
several non-related publications, a magazine 
goes through many hands. First, there is 
the national distributor. This company, 
(such as Macfadden, Hearst, Popular Pub- 
lications, Kable, Fawcett, Curtis, etc.) 
usually issues a string of its own periodicals. 
Then, having created a distributing organ- 
ization, it feels six can eat at a table set 
for five without anybody getting up hungry. 
Sometimes the distributing company itself 
prospers better than the publishing venture 
and the personnel at the head of it become 
primarily interested in selling magazines. 
Except for a publisher who has his own dis- 
tributing organization, and there are barely 
a dozen in the country, other publishers un- 


easily shift from one foot to the other when 
they eye the newsstand looking for their 
books. 

Macfadden, for instance, distributes its 
own eleven publications along with a num- 


ber from other publishers. One of these 
is the one you are reading,wRITER’S DIGEST. 
In our case, here is exactly how the dis- 
tribution works. 

We set out own “newsstand press run” 
determined by our guess as to the number 
of copies we should send to the newsstands. 
That figure is transmitted to Macfadden 
who in turn sends us a list of some 400 in- 
dependent newsstand distributors through- 
out the United- States. There are almost 
double that number but a small specialized 
magazine cannot reach into every islet and 
inlet in this broad land. Alongside the name 
and address of each distributor is a recom- 
mended order, supplied by Macfadden. This 
represents the copies of WRITER’S DIGEST to 
be sent to that distributor for a given issue. 

The copies are shipped prepaid and the 
independent distributor at Peoria or Port- 
land opens them up and then decides which 
newsstands in his territory will receive wrRit- 
ER’S DIGEST. In this work he is helped by 
the Macfadden local representative who 
has cased the town and knows which neigh- 
borhoods may sell this magazine better than 
another. 

A check-up is made within the first two 
weeks after it is placed on sale and stands 
that are sold out are given more copies and 
stands that have moved no magazines at all 
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are relieved of their copies which are 
shipped off to other stands. 

On a monthly magazine that sells for 35c, 
the publisher receives between 19c and 22c 
a copy depending on the importance of his 
magazine. “Importance” has nothing to do 
with its literary value but only with its net 
sale on the newsstand and frequency of 
issue. Since a news dealer has only so many 
square feet to display his wares, a weekly is 
thirteen times more important to him than 
a quarterly. The news dealer buys the 35c 
magazine for from 28c to 30c. The 8 or 10 
cent spread between what the publisher gets 
and what the newsstand dealer pays is split 
up by the national distributor and the local 
wholesaler. 

Few magazines sell more than 75% of 
their print order; i.e., if a magazine gives 
their national newsstand distributor 100,000 
copies on a consignment basis, it is fortunate 
if 75,000 are sold. 

Magazines do sell over 75,%, and a few 
whip out a sale in excess of 90%. This, 
however, is accomplished at great cost to 
the publisher. He does this first by news- 
paper advertising to tell the public his 
magazine is on sale on the newsstands. 
Second, he may back this up with T.V. or 
radio advertising. Third, he sends a paid 
employee, called a newsstand supervisor, 
into each major town. The job of the news- 
stand supervisor is to distribute and display 
his magazine on the kind of newsstands 
where it will move best. 

Publishers take a dim view of the news 
wholesalers. For every good one there is an- 
other who, granted 300 newsstands in his 
area and 300 copies of a given magazine to 
distribute, will place ten copies on thirty 
stands and call it a day. Some of those 
stands should in truth receive only two 
copies, and some should receive twenty. It 
is the job of the newsstand supervisor to 
ferret out which stand will sell his maga- 
zine best. Newsstand supervisors receive 
from $5,000 to $8,000 a year plus expenses. 
Curtiss has 450 such newsstand supervisors 
working for them; Macfadden has 60. 

When a publisher sells half the magazines 
that he sends on a consignment basis to 
the newsstand priced retail at 35c, and the 
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wholesaler pays him 20c for every copy that 
sells, he will end up getting 20c a copy 
for those that he sells and nothing for those 
that do not sell, or an average of 10c for 
each copy distributed. 

If 75% of his magazines sell on the news- 
stands and he receives 20c a copy for each 
one sold, he winds up with 15c for each 
copy distributed. 

It is generally believed in the trade that 
newsstand sales are superior circulation, 
since each sale is voluntary. The reader 
buys the magazine in open choice with 200 
other books. Nobody pressures him. He 
walks in with his 35c and walks out with a 
magazine. The Fawcett organization has 
built a great deal of its success by proving 
to advertisers that most of their sales comes 
in this voluntary, low-pressure way. 

An indication of a magazine’s level of 
popular acceptance can often be seen from 
its newsstand sale as compared to _ its 
competitors. 

Occasionally an individual field wil! 
flourish into an uproar overnight, led by 
some spectacular single success. In_ this 
case, both the leader and the followers make 
money on newssttand sales alone, since the 
public’s appetite for this field is so keen 
that for a limited time a high price (35 
to 50c) and a thin book (48 to 64 pages 
do not beat down the sale. Examples are 
the CONFIDENTIAL wave in 1954 and the 
PLAYBOY'S torrent in 1956. 


The Game Is Played For Keeps 


The life-or-death earnestness is the race 
for circulation is seen in a statement by an 
executive of Look magazine who said to 
me: 

“If the post drops a million and 

we pick it up, they’re through.” 
In other words, more than 150 years of 
consecutive publishing and high reputa- 
tion is no antidote for being third in the 
field of three. If they are close together 
they may all live. If one falls far behind, 
he is through. 

Meanwhile, you can assume that some- 
one at the post has cast a long and thought- 
ful glance towards Des Moines and New 
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York and pondered the same thing about 
LOOK and LIFE. 

The game is played for keeps and the 
stakes are very high. In almost every field 
of American manufacturing from book pub- 
lishing to steel, and in all the professions, 
the leaders get together, if not to hold up 
prices, at least to maintain a truce. In big- 
time magazine publishing the stakes are 
Life and Death. 


Lots of Room at the Top 

We are now in front of the gate marked 
“Magazine Publisher” and want in. 

A flesh-eating dragon in front of the 
gate offers us a free pass. All we need 
have in exchange for our pass is an idea for 
a 35c retail book that will sell 50% on the 
newsstands and be printed for 7c. 

And there is yet another door, also with 
its dragon handing out free passes or taking 
a mouthful (of you) instead. This one asks 
for an idea for a 50c retail book that will 
sell 50% and can be printed for 12c. 

Books like either of the above can prosper 
without advertising. 

The tranquilizing thought that a new 
publication without advertising, newsstand 
supervisors, or wide national publicity can 
sell over 50% is dreamy. Indeed, a new 
publication may go over 50% on news- 
stand sale and reach 70 or 75%, but this is 
effected only when the publisher’s budget 
is enlarged to include the cost of letting the 
public know that it is there waiting for 
them. 

In the next ten years, if the past is to 
judge, we can anticipate a dozen pub- 
lishers to originate a field for themselves 
wherein they will make a profit on news- 
stand sales alone. Around their publica- 
tions will circle the imitating satellites. 

It should follow that the man or woman 
who pioneers one of these fields and breaks 
in with a new book should be a person of 
solid and sober judgment, blessed with years 
of experience in publishing who has figured 
out the whole matter in dollars and cents. 
If the future follows the past, this won’t be 
so. The books will be founded by kids out 
of school who know little about costs, and 
have more credit than they do dollars, and 


a desire to make money. It is this lambent, 
are more full of the love of publishing than 
human and statistic-defying quality that is 
continually beating down the manufacturers 
who come into the field and try to convert 
paper and ink into a publication in order 
to make a profit. In this day of fast com- 
munication, magazine publishing offers 
world recognition to individuals who be- 
lieve in what they have to say and intend 
to say it because communication is their 
very being. 


In any brief discussion of a segment of 
the publishing business, then must of neces- 
sity be a limiting group of examples, and a 
superficial touching on hard nut problems. 
This, surely, is the case here. One purpose 
prompted this series and if it is effective, 
we shall be grateful. To date, very little 
has been published about the innards of 
magazine publishing. ADVERTISING AGE and 
PRINTER'S INK, for instance, are hell on 
wheels when it comes to ferreting out news 
of one executive leaving a company to go 
with another. Perhaps their able editors 
will be stimulated to publishing’ critical, in- 
terpretative probings into publishing meth- 
ods so that young publishers have a library 
of research to consult. 

Our company issues a small string of 
magazines and also prints magazines for 
many publishers. Many publishing ideas are 
placed on our desk by customers. Usually, 
the entrepreneur has no working knowl- 
edge, even the scant bare bones given here, 
about publishing management. This is a 
contributing cause to the short and upsy- 
downy life of many new books. 

Our second reason for this series is that 
it gives free lance writers a whiff of the 
matters with which publishing people con- 
tend while, with one part of their minds 
they read the manuscript in front of them, 
and with the other weigh the nuances of its 
total effect on their business. 


This is the second of a series of 
articles about magazine publishing. 
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What’s Doing at Dell 

(Continued from page 22) 
that’s the humorist. Between 10 and 20 of 
our 200 titles each year are humor books 
which depend for their success on these 
three ingredients: a funny situation, (plot- 
wise), gag appeal (the character says funny 
things) and visual kick (soap suds billow- 
ing out a window) and it takes a very spe- 
cial writer to do these successfully. Any 
writer who has experience preparing scripts 
for comics should let me hear from him.” 


Humor Magazines 

Since 1932, Dell has published its general 
humor magazine called 1000 joxes. The 
publication uses cartoons, jokes, satirical 
copy, special humorous features. Editor 
Bill Yates says: “We'll look at anything 
that funny,’ and we read everything that’s 
submitted. We buy what we like—not by 
subject or style of writing, but just because 
we like it. It’s just like the average person 
deciding whether it appeals to him or not. 

The normal issue of 1000 jox1Es contains 
100 cartoons and 20 to 40 short humorous 


pieces with a maximum of about 800 words. 
We pay $15 minimum for cartoons; $50 if 
they run full page; $100 for a double truck. 
On the short humor we pay $15 and up. 
We also use verse of any length, but mostly 
4-liners, for which we pay $5. 

Our covers are caricatures of a comic per- 
sonality like Ernie Kovacs, etc., and the 
cover feature article is usually handled by 
our regular contributors. But if a free 
lancer knew the professional humorist and 
had a good story, he could sell us a cover 
article.” 

Some of the problems in humor writing 
for the beginner? “Slow beginning,” says 
Editor Yates “and overwriting. Every good 
comedian and comedy writer knows you 
shouldn’t milk a joke fo more than it’s 
worth. Good humor writing also requires 
a good knowledge of writing ¢gonstruction 
and the art of putting words together well. 
This can only come with practice.” 

Dell’s other humor book, “For Laughing 
Out Loud,” is a quarterly that is staff pre- 
pared, but does solicit cartoons (100 an 
issue) for which they pay $15. 


Natalie “Marjorie Morningstar” Wood surprises Editor Dave Myers of MODERN SCREEN with a visit. 
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(Continued from page 11) 


Why Not a Typewriter for the Writer? 
Dear Editor: 

The writer furnishes the material that goes into 
magazines, pamphlets, books and newspapers. He 
writes ten times more words than the business- 
man. He is given no consideration by the type- 
writer companies. 

The businessman writes a few words up in the 
center of the page. He doesn’t care where the 
bottom of the page is. But it is different with a 
writer. 

After completing his first page, the require- 
ments are one and a half inch margin on the left, 
one inch at the top, one inch at the righthand 
side, and he had better get that one inch margin 
at the bottom, or the editor will consider it a 
sloppy ms. 

How is he going to know where that bottom i: 
if he can’t see it? 

Can’t we have a counter or a tabulator at- 
tached to the space bar, so that when we start to 
type up an ms, we could set the tabulator at zero, 
and when the job was finished we could have 
the correct number of words before us. Let’s de- 
mand these improvements. Let’s patronize the 
first company that makes these adjustments. 

PauL F. Watson 
Tulsa 19, Oklahoma 


Oigan Amigos! 
Dear Editor: 


Published in Spanish, monthly, we _ stress 
movies, but also use general features with appeal 
to our Spanish speaking readers. This includes 
naturally all Mexican, Puerto Rican, Spaniard, 
Cuban and South and Central Americans now 
residents in the States and also in their 
countries. 

For this reason we want to buy Spanish 
publication rights to editorial material to be 
published in our LA NOVELA CINE-GRAFICA. 

We will pay one cent per word for said pub- 
lication rights. Article can be written in English 
and we do translation, although Spanish is pre- 
ferred. 

The price paid per article will be computed 
on the basis of the number of words in Spanish. 
We only wish the publication rights in Spanish 
in the United States, the writer retaining the 
English rights. 

Payment is upon publication of material. We 
will report on all material submitted with three 
weeks, limit. Material not accepted will be re- 
turned if self addressed envelope, with postage, 
is submitted. Length of articles: 750 to 1000 
words. Length of short stories: 1250 to 1800 
words. If manuscript is submitted in Spanish, we 
will pay 2 cents per word. 

A. Louzara, P. O. Box 567 
North Hollywood, Calif. 


own 


8x 10 Not-so-Glossies 


So writers burn 

When mags return 

Their fiction blobbed with lipstick? 

Bewail the fix 

Of those whose pix 

Bear crayon markings cryptic! 

And then explain 

Why, though we drain 

Our purse for perfect packing, 

And postage paid, 

Home they parade 

With backing lacking, cracking! 
HELEN WATERMAN 


Practical Poet 


I am not averse 
To the curse 
Of terse 
Verse 
Or even to the convoluted meanderings of 
unrhythmicists like Nash 
So long as I do the writing—and editors 
pay cash. 
Colin Fletcher. 





WRITER TYPES: No. 14 


by Dick Kennedy 
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Last minute 


General Markets 


The American Home, 300 Park Ave., New 
York 22, N. Y. No fiction is purchased. Uses arti- 
cles concerning homes, home maintenance, dec- 
orating, food, gardening, homecrafts, kitchens, 
how-to’s. Length varies between 200 and 3,000 
words. Rates paid depend upon quality of ma- 
terial. Likes a query, but welcomes all material 
submitted on speculation. Buys photographs at 
photographers’ rates. 


Arkansas Gazette, Sunday Magazine, P.O. Box 
110, Little Rock, Ark. Gene Fretz, Editor. Does 
not buy fiction. Primary article responsibility and 
interest is Arkansas. Subject matter should be 
about Arkansas or people in Arkansas. Length 
should be between 500 and 2,000 words, and 
payment is 2 to 2¥%2c a word. Definitely wants 
to be queried. Acknowledgments are slow. Pays 
a minimum of $3, and up to $15, for pictures. 


Boston Sunday Globe, Boston 7, Mass. Does 
not purchase fiction. Wants 500 to 1,000-word 
articles. These may be personalities, historicals, 
how-to’s. Likes to be queried. Payment is up to 
$15, with $5 for each photograph purchased. 

Chatelaine, 481 University Ave., Toronto 2, 
Canada. Buys fiction in lengths from 3,000 to 
6,000 words, as well as the occasional condensed 
novel and novelettes up to 20,000 words. Sub- 
jects may be women’s interests, young love, mar- 
riage problems, children’s stories. Rates are $400 
for a short story, and a proportionately higher 
amount for novel and novelettes. Buys First 
North American Rights on all fiction. Address 
manuscripts to Gladys Shenner, Fiction Editor. 
Articles should have a Canadian theme as a usual 
rule, and a good number of biographies of Cana- 
dians are purchased, as well as stories on mar- 
riage problems, first-person stories of particular 
interests to women, how-to-do-it’s, exposés if 
they are concerned with the Canadian theme. 
Average article length is from 3,000 to 5,000 
words. Article rates run from $50 for a small 
how-to-do-it piece to $250 for an average length. 
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market news from coast to coast. 
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Prefers a query first. Occasionally buys pictures 
but the field is very limited. Address articles to 
Doris Anderson, Managing Editor. 


The Colorado Quarterly, Hellems 103 W, Uni- 
versity of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. Prefers fic- 
tion with plots and believable ¢haracters in 
lengths between 3,000 and 5,000 words. Does 
not want esoteric or experimental writing. Stor- 
ies by Rebecca West, Jean Stafford, William E. 
Wilson, Lawrence Spingarn are recommended for 
reading by writers who wish to submit to this 
magazine. Payment for fiction is $20, upon ac- 
ceptance—sometimes less if story is unusually 
short. Needs articles on a wide range of subjects 
that concern themselves with regional, national, 
and educational matters. These should be written 
by specialists in a non-technical, non-academic 
style. Length should be between 4,000 and 6,000 
words, and payment is $20. Does not purchase 
photographs. 


Contest Magazine, Upland, Indiana. Does not 
buy fiction. Uses how-to material and personali- 
ties in lengths of about 1,500 words. Payment is 
Yec a word. Likes pictures of person about whom 
the article is written. Address scripts to Virgil 
Freese. 


Future, Box 7, Tulsa, Okla. Paul R. Yard, 
Assoc. Editor. Does not buy fiction or articles. 
Wants cartoons and fillers, and pays $5 each for 
cartoons, and 3c a word for fillers, upon publi- 
cation. 

MacLean’s, 481 University Ave., Toronto 2, 
Canada. Does not purchase much fiction since 
not every issue carries a fiction story. Accepted 
ones must be good, and the over-all word 
“quality” is the special characteristics sought by 
the editors. Off-beat stories, stories of great lit- 
erary excellence, are wanted. Also satire that 
pokes fun at or takes a stand about some con- 
temporary subject, preferably a Canadian one. 
A recent good piece of fiction is in the August 
31, 1957 issue: “The Night Grandma Swam the 
Lake,” by John Clare. Pays about $300 and up, 











depending on length. Buys First World Serial 
Rights only. Send fiction to Leslie Hannon. Arti- od = L 2 
cles must interest Canadian readers. Subjects in- 


clude international politics, important enter- LONG-EXPERIENCED NEW YORK 
tainment personalities, medical and scientific dis- EDITOR AND PUBLISHER 


coveries that are universal, Canadian personali- 


ties and Canadian histortical events. For general CAN NOW ACCEPT 


= ecg gat ? submit an = of a LIMITED NUMBER OF CLIENTS 
200 an words, suggesting the article treat- 

ment, point of view, sample anecdotes and gen- CRITICISM — REVISION 
eral approach. Queries will usually be answered REWRTING 

within a week, and manuscripts will be reported 

on within two weeks. Best article length is 3,500 A. d., HAMMERSLOUGH 
words, though they often run longer. Would like 5008 Beach 50th Street, Sea Gate 
shorter pieces right .now. Rates start at $300. Pic- Brooklyn 24, New York 

tures are usually assigned separately after text has 
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signments is around $120 in black-and-white, 

and $210 in four-color if two-page spread only is “SHOWCASE ‘THEATRE 

involved. Also buys photographic albums in black- = 
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unusual, and should have something to say about : 
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New Hampshires Profiles, Box 900, Portsmouth, studio productions 
N. H. Does not purchase fiction. Wants general- = off-B’way productions 
interest articles, personalities, historical material, 


on New Hampshire only. Length is from 50 to  : 
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/F YOU WANT YOUR ERRORS 
CORRECTED AS SOON AS YOU MAKE THEM... 


PC, of course, is SMLA’s outstanding special service, Personal Collaboration, 
which we originally tested by working with sixteen entirely new writers. Before 
the test period was over, fourteen had sold two scripts each or more. 

The success of the service stems entirely from its one basic, simple principle: 

Instead of allowing the client to work in the dark when writing his stories or 

articles, and perhaps end up with flaw-filled scripts which won’t sell, the agency 

watches over and works with him every inch of the way, from idea stage through finished script and 
sale. Under PC service, the agency shows the client how to analyze stories or articles, and plot the 
way the top professionals on our client-list do it—helps him write first drafts on which the agency 
goes to work with the blue pencil—step by step until the scripts are entirely salable and out to 

market, under the same sales service we give our established clients—and sold. 

And, because SMLA is a manuscript-sales agency and not a school, there are no “test assignments” 
or “lessons” or other waste motion off the track. Every bit of work the writer does is on material 
which ends up offered for sale. Nor is the service dragged out—PC im full covers a comparatively 
short period of time. And there is no dull waiting: PC material is worked on the same day the 
mail brings it in, and replies go out by special delivery air mail, if desired. 

Nearly all of the new writers accepted for PC service have now sold: to Cosmopolitan, The 
Saturday Evening Post, This Week, Redbook, Family Circle, Toronto Star Weekly, Modern 
Romances, True Confessions, Coronet, Manhunt, Ellery Queen’s Mystery Magazine, Argosy, Adven- 
ture, Rinehart, Dutton, Gold Medal and many, many others. We'll be happy to discuss working 
with you. 

Personal Collaboration is open to promising new writers who have, or have not, worked with us 
before, and the charge is moderate. Please write for full details. No charge or obligation, of course. 


SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY. [VC ater 


580 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 36.N.Y. This Month 

















Pageant, 535 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Buys all types of articles. Is interested in almost 
everything, from personalities to provocative first- 
person treatments on controversial subjects. Wants 
imaginative presentation, a high degree of topi- 
cality, and originality. Prefers word length of 
2,000 to 2,500 words. Pays from $50 to $650. 
Likes queries and synopses on all articles. Ray 
Robinson, Articles Editor. All picture queries 
should be sent to Mark Strage, Picture Editor. 


The Star Weekly, 80 King St., West, Toronto 
1, Ontario. Buys fiction of highest quality, with 
plenty of action and color in romances, mystery, 
western, intrigue, adventure, etc. Lengths are: 
2,500 to 3,000 words for short stories; novels 
which will condense to 33,000 words. Novels 
should be originals and never before published, 
or books that have had only recent publication. 
Prefers style of writing such as that used by Erle 
Stanly Gardney, Ursula Curtiss, Mark Derby, 
Elizabeth Seifert. Novel prices range from $500 
to $1200, and short stories from $150 to $400. 
Buys first and second North American Serial 
Rights on original short stories. Buys first Cana- 
dian Rights on original novels, and second on 
published ones. Address fiction to Gwen Cowley, 
Fiction and Women’s Editor. Also likes articles for 
a women’s page feature—between 800 and 1,000 
words. Uses news features up to 1,000 words, 
and photographs. Rates vary. Wants to be queried 
on these, or else send material on approval. 


This Week Magazine, 485 Lexington Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. Uses fiction that is well 
plotted, in lengths up to 3,500 words. Pays full 
market prices, from a minimum of $850. Buys 
U. S. and Canadian first and second serial rights. 
Address scripts to the Fiction Editor. Although 
preferred material is short, it should not be cut 
to the point where it loses color and character. 
Wants the “you” type article, as well as articles 
on entertainment, problems and scoops. Articles 
which lend themselves to dramatic pictorial treat- 
ment are especially desired, and if professional- 
quality photos are available they should be sub- 
mitted with the manuscript. The editors welcome 
outlines of articles in advance of finished manu- 
scripts. Preferred lengths are from 1,500 to 2,500 
words. All non-fiction should be addressed to the 
Article Editor. Always include a stamped, self- 
addressed envelopes. 


Literary, Quality, Political 


The Nation, 333 Sixth Ave., New York 14, 
N. Y. Carey McWilliams, Editor. Uses factual, 
concise and timely articles on social, political and 
economic subjects of national and international 
interest; also articles on general cultural themes. 
Length should not exceed 2,500 words. Occasion- 
ally uses short poems. Pays on publication. 

New Mexico Quarterly, University of New 
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Mexico, Albuquerque, N. M. Uses fiction up to 
5,000 words. Wants fine writing and originality. 
There are no special limitations as to subject 
matter for articles published, but preference is 
given to those applicable to the Southwest. Article 
length is up to 5,000 or 6,000 words. Pays $20 
for articles and stories; $5 for poetry. Wants to 
he queried. 


The New York Times Magazine, Times Square, 
New York 16, N. Y. This is a Sunday magazine 
that appears only in the New York Times and is 
basically a news magazine defining news in its 
broadest sense. Provides background on national 
and international news developments, science, 
sports, education, the arts and entertainment, the 
changing American scene, personalities, family 
life, social problems, humor—and virtually the 
whole human scope. Free-lance contributions are 
invited. The best procedure is to query first by 
letter. Suggestions must have a specific news peg 
or reflect a trend or situation which makes them 
timely. Length may be from 1,500 to 2,500 words, 
for which $250 is paid upon acceptance. Shorter 
pieces run from 400 to 1,200 words at a rate of 
approximately $30 a column, or 400 words. Lester 
Markel is Editor. 


Saturday Review, 25 W. 45th St., New York, 
N. Y. Does not purchase fiction. Uses book re- 
views, theatre, radio and television personalities, 
critical material, in lengths between 2,000 and 
4,000 words. Pays $50 to $200, and buys first 
rights. Also buys photographs. 


Southwest Review, Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity, Dallas 5, Tex. Characterization of writ- 
ing rather than plot is the important requirement 
for fiction—excellence of writing. Lengths up to 
3,000 words, as an average. The story, “Sense of 
Direction,” by Leonard Casper, and “Slayer of 
the Alien Gods,” by Douglas Woolf, are examples 
of the type material desired. Pays Yc a word, 
and buys first serial rights. Articles may be his- 
torical, scholarly, regional, literary criticism, 
national and international problems, etc., in 
lengths around 3,000 words. Likes to be queried. 
Does not buy photographs. 


The Yale Review, 28 Hillhouse Ave., New 
Haven, Conn. Buys quality fiction between 3,000 
and 5,000 words. Wants authoritative discussions 
of politics, economics, and the arts, in lengths 
between 3,000 and 5,000 words. Does not pur- 
chase photographs. 


Special Interest 


Animals, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 
In the market for photographs, drawings, articles, 
essays and short verse—all about animals. Photo- 
graphs should be sharp, depicting either domestic 
animals in natural poses or wild animals in their 





Writing Your Book 


is Not 














The last page is typed. Your full length 
script is ready to travel. Which of the hun- 
dreds of book publishers may have an open- 
ing for it? Precious months can be wasted 
in unguided submission so you consider the 
services of a literary agency. MANHATTAN 
would like to help you. 


Our editors won’t read a brief synopsis 
and promise you an immediate, lucrative 
sale. We think you'll agree, though, that 
given your script to read for editorial sub- 
mission, our closer contact and necessarily 
more detailed and current market informa- 
tion can save valuable time. 


If your material is salable, we'll secure 
the best possible contract. If it is not im- 
mediately marketable, we’ll recommend the 
best course of action. The demand for books 
is heavy this Fall and, as specialists, we 
charge only five dollars to read your script 
over 25,000 words. Reports in one week. 
Send your script directly to Editor GENE 
HILTON, or write in advance for free 
booklets THE MANHATTAN WAY de- 


scribing our services and qualifications. 


Manhattan Literary Agency 


520 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, New York 











SHORT STORIES and ARTICLES also 
welcome. All scripts thoroughly read and 
if not accepted for immediate marketing, 
a detailed report of how they can be 
strengthened or revised is provided. To 
cover our time, the following fees (re- 
funded in the event of sale) are charged 
for scripts under 25,000 words: $1 per 1,000 
words with a minimum of $5 per script. 
One week reports. Professionals inquire 
concerning commission handling. 


REVISION, EDITING and GHOST- 
WRITING of book and short material. 
Selling writer-editors will reshape your prob- 
lem scripts with professional typing and 
market submission to follow. Free estimate, 
reasonable charges. 


PROFESSIONAL BOOK WRITING HINTS 


We are offering, free, 
four information packed 
pages of suggestions 
(many from our own 
professional authors) to 
help those interested in 
novel or non-fiction book 
writing. No charge or ob- 
ligation. Copy by return 
mail. 
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REJECTED? 


e Ever feel your story failed to receive 
an interested reading at an editorial 
desk? 

e Ever feel you'd like competent criti- 
cism at an economical price? 

e Ever feel a little more knowledge of 
basic writing fundamentals would 
help bring you ‘out of the woods''? 

If so, we invite you into membership in 

THE STORY CRITICS’ CLUB 

—> Get STAMPED APPROVAL for preferred 

editorial reading 


—> Save over 50% on criticism (only $1 on 
scripts to 2500, for instance) 


—> Our full-length course in fiction and article 
writing is without additional cost to mem- 
bers 

Eleven services — six-dollar membership fee 


Membership is limited 
Write for free details 


THE STORY CRITICS' CLUB 
810 West 26th Cheyenne, Wyoming 








FRIENDSHIP CENTER Ranch Writers’ Workshop 


OPEN YEAR AROUND 
Peaceful writing surroundings, amid tropical palms and 
Caribbean pines. Minimum of four hours daily writing 
required. Classes for beginners. Discussion groups. Con- 
sultation and criticism if desired. Free ocean beach 
TY, miles. Reasonable rates. By application only. 
Box 1656, Delray Beach, Fia. 

50 miles north of Miami 








ANALYSIS, REVISION, EDITING, 


criticism. But it’s the personal touch which helps you 
most In overcoming cause of rejects — those instructions 
for writing to sell. Every struggling writer has problems. 
What are yours? 


GARCY ROORKE 
1126 Herbert St. Philadelphia 24, Pa. 











SCRIPT SERVICE 
TYPING & COPYING 


*REASONABLE RATES 
on scripts of all kinds 


*FAST, ACCURATE SERVICE 
using ALL ELECTRIC typewriters and mimeo- 
graph machines 


*NO JOB TOO LARGE OR SMALL 


SEVEN ARTS SCRIPT SERVICE 


45 E. 34th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 3-6540 











natural surroundings. There is no objection to 
children or adults appearing with the animals. 
Pictures should tell a story of animal life. Articles 
and essays may include any subject dealing with 
animals, especially those with humane import. 
Does not want articles about animal training, 
commercial use for entertainment, animals in 
captivity, domesticated animals, etc. Stories deal- 
ing with oddities of animal life and natural his- 
tory are also acceptable. Articles should be ac- 
companied by good illustrations (photographs or 
drawings) whenever possible. Little or no fiction 
is used. Verse should be short—from four to 
twelve lines. Best article length is 300 to 400 
words. Payment is Y%2c a word on acceptance; 
$1 and up for photographs, and $1 for accept- 
able verse. Include return envelope. 


Capper’s Farmer, 912 Kansas Ave., Topeka, 
Kans. Does not buy fiction. Greater part of ma- 
terial is staff written, but occasionally does pur- 
chase material from free-lancers. This is a “trade” 
magazine for the mid-American business farmer 
and his family, and deals directly, and exclusively, 
with his problems and interests. Descriptions of 
exceptional farm operations in the 15-state mid- 
western territory are the main interest—how a 
certain farmer or group of farmers is bettering 
his farm, his home, and/or his community. All 
articles should deal with specific farmers. Also use 
short photo and caption items for the “It’s 
Handy” column. These should be gimmicks and 
gadgets that farmers use to improve their farm 
operation. Features earn from $150 to $450, de- 
pending on material, originality of idea, etc. 
Short items earn $15 and up, depending on orig- 
inality and usefulness of idea and quality of pic- 
ture. 


Foreign Service Journal, 1908 “G” St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. Purchases fiction, but editors 
feel it is important that a writer study recent 
issues of the magazine in order to see what type 
material is used. The August, 1957, issue carried 
“The Biggest Frog,” by Ellis Briggs. All material 
is tailored to the interests of people in the For- 
eign Service. Case personality articles, critical 
exposes, satire, a few historicals, in lengths from 
600 words up. Pays Ic a word, and $1 per photo 
used. Send scripts to Managing Editor, Gwen 
Barrows. 


High Fidelity Magazine, Great BaBrrington, 
Mass. Uses occasional short, humorous fiction. 
Rates vary, but minimum is 5c a word. Wants 
articles of the following types: personalities, 
critical, historical, how-to’s, musical, audio, in 
lengths up to 2,500 words. Definitely likes to be 
queried. Does use photographs, although not 
often. 


The Kiwanis Magazine, 520 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 11, Ill. Uses fiction of 2,000 words that 
has a fresh quality to it. A recent, well-received 
























































LET US UNDERSTAND EACH OTHER... 


SERVICES listed are separate and distinct from each other. When you 
submit a manuscript, kindly indicate the service desired. If you merely 
want an agent, say so; and whether you are a professional or unpub- 
lished writer. Enclose the appropriate appraisal fee, for ALL mss. must 
be appraised, in order to advise the service needed, if any, or to judge 
salability. 

MY APPRAISAL is an evaluation of the salability or non-salability of 
the ms., and states whether | will or will not act as your agent; and tells 
in general what ails the ms. if it is not ready for marketing—but it will 
not be a detailed criticism. 
APPRAISAL FEES: $5.00 per ms. to 10,000 words 
$10.00 per ms. from 10,000 to 25,000 words 
$15.00 on book ms. of any length 
$10.00 per play 


COACHING: By detailed, line-by-line instructions. 
REVISION: Professional, making dull stories come alive. 


GHOSTWRITING: That tells your story in the dramatic way you wish 
it told. 


MARKETING: For Professionals, on a straight 10 per cent commission. 
For non-professionals, 10 per cent commission, plus a small 
handling fee, until two sales are made. 

CONSULTATIONS by appointment only—Phone REpublic 1-6780. 

MODERN WRITERS, my world famous book, $1.50, or FREE, if you 

submit a book or play. 

TALENT QUIZ: 50c, or FREE, if you submit a short ms. 


Nothing would make me happier than to be the one 
to help you win success, prestige, and fortune. Mail 
or express your ms. NOW, to: 


Mary Kay Tennison 


Authors Agent & Counsellor 
1658 South Normandie Los Angeles 6, California 
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Yearning to write... or learning to write? 
You want to write, you must write. But 


is your work carrying you forward? 


Learning to write means getting ideas across 
to someone. All too often the writer finds 
nowhere to turn for a friendly, professional 
discussion of his work. Thus the same problems 


constantly recur. 


You can live in New York or on a farm 
and still experience this aloneness in your 


writing efforts. Is this inevitable? No! 


Our individualized editorial service is 

tailored to your needs to provide solutions 

to your problems. For just $1 per thousand 

words we read, evaluate and, when appropriate, 
suggest markets. Fiction or nonfiction, you can 
benefit by our experience. There'll be no more 
feeling you're writing in a vaccuum. Remember, 


we hope to hear from you! 


Editors Associated 
519 West Belden 
Chicago 14, Illinois 





MANUSCRIPTS 
PROFESSIONALLY TYPED 


HIGH QUALITY MATERIALS 
REASONABLE RATES 


IREENOR ASSOCIATES 
P.O. B. 1172 Grand Central Sta., New York 17, N. Y. 





MAGIC CASEMENTS 


By Stanton A. Coblentz 
A GUIDEBOOK FOR POETS, companion volume to An 
Editor Looks at Poetry. The editor of Wings analyzes 
problems of technique and shows by numerous examples 
just how the poet may surmount obstacles and rise to 
effective expression. $2.5 


THE WINGS PRESS 


P. ©. Box 332 Mill Valley, Calif. 





We will accept a 

limited number of 

clients for 
Collaboration °¢ 


Editing 
Manuscripts professionally 
typed and edited for 


submission to editors 
Marketing arrangements 


Books © Articles © TV Scripts 


HAROLD J. HALL 
230 South Olive, West Palm Beach, Fla. 
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story that authors should study is ““A Son of War 
Finds Peace,’ by Mitsuo Fuchida, as told to Bates 
Stovall; also “The Fall of a Giant,” the story of 
a tree, by George L. Mauger. Uses short “case” 
material, such as “The Case of the Callous 
Killer,’ “The Case of the Hell-Hole Fighters.’ 
Buys first publication rights, and pays $50 to 
$100. Also interested in personality articles, crit- 
ical material, historical, and how-to’s, as well as 
other good article ideas. Likes a query. Does not 
buy photographs. Send articles to Sheldon A. 
Mix, Executive Editor. 


Charles E. Luntz Publication, Suite 507-508, 
411 N. Tenth St.., St. Louis 1, Mo. Wants book- 
lengths of the “Bridey Murphy’ type—experi- 
ments designed to prove the truth of parapsychol- 
ogy, extra-sensory perception, reincarnation, clair- 
voyance and allied phenomenon. In order to 
avoid fantastic accounts that do not have proper 
backing or proof, the editors prefer to be queried 
before a script is submitted. 


Motorcyclist, 1035 E. Gree St.; Pasadena 1, 
Calif. William M. Bagnall, Editor. Uses adven- 
ture, travel or romance stories built around a 
motorcycle rider. Avoid stories involving races or 
other competition unless familiar with rules and 
policies. Uses a few general articles—safety, odd 
uses of motorcycles, economics showing increased 
registration and uses. Uses photographs showing 
action, lady riders, travel. Pays 1c a word, on 
publication. Slow reports. 


Our Navy, 1 Hanson Place, Brooklyn 17, N. Y. 
Buys a small amount of fiction between 2,000 and 
3,500 words. Subject matter may be Navy, or 
have Navy background, although this is not al- 
ways necessary. Must not tear Navy dwwn, how- 
ever. Stories by Bernard J. Herbert, Ben T. Tray- 
wick and Francis J. O’Neil are considered out- 
standing example by the editors of the type 
they like to receive. Payment for fiction is 4c 
to lc per word. Articles wanted are mostly pieces 
on the United States Navy of today. They can 
be descriptive, critical, biographical, or whatever 
the author wishes. Length should be between 
2,000 and 4,000 words. Payment is $50 for a lead 
article, and varies for others. A query is a good 
idea here. Almost never buys photographs, but 
does buy drawings and paintings. Frank Uhlig, 
Jr., is editor. 


Theatre Arts, 130 W. 56th St., New York 19, 
N. Y. Does not use fiction. Wants articles on the 
theater, although most of these are on an assign- 
ment basis. Length should be 1,500 words. Likes 
to be queried. 


Western Folklore, University of California 
Press, Berkeley 4, Calif. Uses articles on folklore 
only, 2,000 to 3,000 words. There is no payment. 
Address scripts to Wayland D. Hand, Editor, 
Western Folklore, UCLA, Los Angeles 24. 





WHAT ARE YOU DOING ABOUT YOUR 
WRITING TALENT? 


Thinking about being a writer 
will never make you one! 


You can become a successful writer only by writing—steadily and 
for a long time, in spite of discouragement. Reading books and 
articles may help. But if you do not write, you will never succeed 
as a writer. 

The Magazine Institute, an organization of writers and editors, 
offers you a chance to write steadily, under the patient direction of 
a professional. You may concentrate on fiction or non-fiction. You 
may do elementary or advanced work. You are offered interesting 
writing jobs and encouraged to complete them quickly. You may 
also submit original work of any type, or story ideas for appraisal. 
Everything you write for a full year will be individually criticized 
by your own instructor, who will answer your questions, help you 
decide what you are best fitted to do. 


WORK AT HOME, ON YOUR OWN TIME 


The Magazine Institute is not a hurry-up course and does not pre- 
tend to be able to teach you a few tricks that will make you into a 
successful writer overnight. It takes a full year to complete and 
students are required to submit written work regularly. But you 
work in your own home, in your spare time, and you set your own 
schedule. You may consult freely by mail and you have the privilege 
of using the Manuscript Sales Service without additional charge. 


TEST YOUR NATURAL ABILITY, FREE 


The Magazine Institute Course is open only to qualified students 
who possess some natural writing ability. 


A qualifying Literary Aptitude Test, together with a free booklet 
listing successful graduates, will be sent on request. There is no 
obligation, of course, and the test will be appraised without charge. 
FILL OUT AND MAIL THE COUPON BELOW 
~ MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY ~~~ ~~ 


THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, Inc. 





Fifty Rockefeller Plaza, Dept. 810 


Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 
Please send your free Literary Aptitude Test and 
other information about the Magazine Institute 


to: 


INSTITUTE : -- 


Street Address 
50 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. in oa on 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER cists auiiiinin Seeihdammameninaail 


(Licensed by the State of N. Y.) Lnawansenseeewneneaeeesenee 
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Photojournalism 


By Carl Bakal 


OW DOES THE WRITER GO about query- 
H ing editors on picture features? The 
procedure is similar to that for submitting 
article ideas. The main difference is that 
the outline for a picture feature should also 
include a list of picture possibilities—in 
publishing parlance, shooting script. This 
allows the editor to visualize what you have 
in mind, to think of your idea in terms of 
the finished layout. It also gives you a 
chance to see whether your idea has enough 
varied picture possibilities. 

The query can be in the form of a letter 
or typed on a separate sheet of paper. Here 
is the way I once queried CORONET on an 
idea I had: 

“Very often a member of the family is 
confined to bed at home as the result of 
illness or after returning from the hospital 
to convalesce. I would like to suggest a 
picture feature which would show some sim- 
ple ways, many not widely known, of making 
the patient more comfortable. These hints 
would show how things already available in 
the home can be improvised and substituted 
for special equipment which would other- 
wise have to be purchased or rented if not 
readily available when sickness strikes. Each 
hint lends itself very easily to illustration. 
I have discussed this feature with the local 
office of the American Red Cross Home 
Nursing Instruction Service and here are 
eight of the many picture possibilities: 

“1. Patient eating or writing on home- 
made bed tray made from cardboard gro- 
cery carton, 

“2. Folded towel or piece of cloth being 
wound over both knobs of door (and across 
door) to prevent accidental, noisy slam- 
ming. 
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“3. As substitute for possibly unavailable 
hot water bottle, table salt can be heated 
in frying pan and poured into old sock or 
stocking. 

“4, Drinking glass or transparent bowl 
over small watch subdues loud ticking yet 
enables patient to tell time. 

5. Ice bag can be improvised by placing 
ice cubes in plastic vegetable bag or boul 
cover. 

“6. Bell for patient to summon help 
when needed can be improvised with spoon 
and glass. 

“7. Back rest can be improvised from 
partly-folded card table. 

“8. When patient is too ill to sit up to 
take liquids, a small teapot can be used as a 
non-drip drinking cup. (Spout, of course, 
goes into patient’s mouth).” 

You should give more of picture possibili- 
ties than the editor can probably use. In 
this case, CORONET asked me to do all eight 
but only four appeared in the final layout 
with captions based on the text material 
that I also furnished. 

This particular type of picture feature, 
the how-to story, is fairly easy to do—you 
can either shoot it yourself or team up with 
a photographer and split the proceeds. The 
how-to story is also fairly easy to sell if your 
ideas hits a magazine that hasn’t run one 
like it for some time. Many are hardy peren- 
nials that crop up repeatedly even in the 
same magazine, each time with a slightly 
different gimmick. If you can think of 
the new twist you’ve help your chances for 
a sale. Turkey stories are always favorites 
around Thanksgiving. Once I got the idea 
of using the nation’s champion turkey- 
carver to demonstrate his table technique. 
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Another story I recall was on the nation’s 
largest turkey grower, and still another on 
the government’s No. 1 turkey expert. 

Will magazines give assignments to pho- 
tojournalists whose work is unknown to 
them? Sometimes. If the idea is a good one 
and is not too hard to execute, such as the 
average how-to feature, you will probably 
get a go-ahead. Then it will be up to you 
to produce. But don’t expect a definite com- 
mitment or guarantee unless you are a pro 
of proven ability who has worked for the 
magazine before. If you hold out for terms, 
and the magazine is not sure you can de- 
liver, it may pass up the idea rather than 
run the risk of losing money on something 
that may not come off. If you are a new- 
comer and your story is not too difficult to 
do, it will pay you to go ahead. Even if it is 
turned down, the editor will be in a better 
position to judge your ability to handle 
future assignments. 


A picture story idea, 
used by CORONET, 
that was sold via 

a query. Basic idea: 
Doing useful things 
while convalescing. 
Patient in bed eats on 
home made bed tray 
made from grocery 
carton. 


The more complicated photo essay or 
documentary-type of story that deals with 
people (such as a-day-in-the-life-of) , places, 
organizations, topical events, is much harder 
to sell. 

Some years ago Suzanne Szasz, a photog- 
rapher famous for her work with children, 
suggested a first-day-in-school-type of story 
to one of the women’s magazines. Because 
this idea had been done to death, the edi- 
tors were reluctant to do it again. But 
Suzanne, enamored of the idea, decided to 
do it on her own and even managed to sell 
the story to the magazine that had rejected 
it in the first place. Her success, in some 
measure, was due to the fresh, candid ap- 
proach her camera brought to an idea that 
would otherwise have been a cliche. An- 
other contributing factor was her choice 
of the little boy used as the key figure in 
the story. 

The point I want to make is that the less 
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Sell the Scripts 
You Write! 


We Will Show You How 


This most modern teaching method makes it possible for 
you to write more easily, joyously, in the full confidence 
that you are becoming a better writer. THE CREATIVE 
ABILITY DEVELOPER is the new, totally different way 
of stimulating and developing creative ability. You are 
helped to know exactly the kind of professional writing you 
can do best and to write articles, stories, verses, plays, etc., 
according to your aptitude. This is the sure way to write for 
pay, to express yourself with freshness and vitality—the 
qualities editors want. 
As never before you will discover new usable ideas. You 
will write instead of dream about it. And amazingly, you 
will find more energy for writing. Progress will be easier. 
FRE Get everything you ever wanted from a course. 
Use the coupon below for complete information. 


THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 
1819-A Gilpin St., Denver 6, Colo. 





Please send free booklet, ''Your Way to Success in 
Authorship.'' No cost or obligation. 


Name 
Address 


City 
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en 


Begin at the bern angen and end up selling. The most 
comprehensive course its kind on the market, covering 
every phase ot story and article writing for tots to teens. 
Learn the step-by-step procedure from one whose work 
is sopeating currently in OW com publications. Not a 
“tell ut a SHOW 'W course. Personal criticism 
included. Write for free particula 

MARJORIE M. DAVIDSON 

104 


P. O. Box 1 Laceyville, Pennsylvania 


SONG WRITERS 


An etn ethical com ine offer—in WRITER’S 
DIGEST for 50 YEARS G my songs alone sold 
over a HALF MILLION RECORDS of various labels 
led by the world-famous VICTOR! Seeing is believing. 
Be convinced NOW! Learn how to apply the ACI 
TEST for qualifications to anyone proposing services. 
RAY HIBBELER 
6808 N. Oleander Ave. C-13 


TYPING SERVICE 


Manuscripts done ‘on bond paper 60c per 1000 
words with minor corrections. Free carbon and 
extra first and last pages. Postage extra. 


ELEANOR P. KEATING 
469 Mystic Street Arlington 74, Mass. 


I'LL DO IT FOR YOU 


Sick of rejects! I have ghost-written millions of words 
of stories, articles, books for hundreds of satisfied clients. 
I may be able to help you see your name in print and 
make money on your raw material. Reasonable rates. 
Particulars FREE. Also Free Story Plot Formula. 


WILL HEIDEMAN 
Fern Park, Florida 





Chicago 31, Ill. 














P.O. Box 107-D 
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original your ideas, the better the pictures 
have to be. To start out with it’s a good 
idea to work on speculation and to aim at 
the smaller magazines such as Sunday roto 
sections, regional magazines, house organs 
and trade journals. 

Some picture features sell partly due to 
the clever captioning that ties the photos 
together, such as stories with animals or 
people in a variety of expressions. They 
were the rage some years ago when books 
such aS WHITE COLLAR ZOO, THE FRENCH- 
MAN and THE BABY were at the height of 
their popularity. They are still bought and 
give you a chance to capitalize on your 
writing skill. 

Here are some points you should keep 
in mind when querying editors on picture 
feature ideas: 

1. Touch on background only where it 
pertains to qualifications for the ideas you 
suggest. However, you can mention some of 
the other markets to which you have con- 
tributed. 

2. Don’t try to impress an editor with 
the expensive equipment you own. This is 
a sure sign of the amateur. Editors are in- 
terested only in the finished product, not 
in how it was made. 

3. Don’t suggest ideas which are so far 
outside the scope of the publication as to 
indicate that you are completely unfamiliar 
with its needs. In other words, study your 
market as carefully as you do when submit- 
ting straight article ideas. 


Photo Market News 


The markets listed are predominantly 
journals and specialized publications. 


trade 


American Perfumer and Aromatics, 48 W. 38th 
St., New York 18, N. Y. The readership of this 
publication consists of manufacturers of cosmetics, 
toilet and laundry soaps and flavoring extracts. 
No retailers. Pictures will bring five dollars, and 
more for unusually good ones. No specific subject 
material is desired at this time, so query. 


American Baker, P.O. Box 67, Minneapolis, 
Minn., is interested in photos or illustrated ar- 
ticles on progressive modern baking plants, attrac- 
tive and unusual window displays and enterpris- 
ing methods of operating a retail or wholesale 
bakery. In contributing, the photographer should 
look for an affirmative answer to “Will this 
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WHAT EVERY WRITER SHOULD KNOW 


How to get 


YOUR B 


ele) 


Published 


Promoted 


Distributed 


This FREE book has helped over 
600 writers to get published... 


IT TELLS 


why books are rejected 

which books are published 

whether a book must be sensational to get noticed 

what chances the beginner has 

how to type your manuscript professionally 

how to get an opinion about a partially completed 
manuscript 

how to handle footnotes, index, table of contents 

about rules for good punctuation and spelling 


IT TELLS 


whether a book’s success can be predicted 
how to mail and protect your manuscript 

how to handle the ‘‘difficult’’ or special book 
what to do about a scholarly book 

what to do about children’s books 

how to handle illustrations 

how to protect your royalties 








Send us your manu- 
script for profes- 
sional report on 
merits and publi- 
cation possibili- 
ties. No obligation. 
We are subsidy 
publishers. 


Seth Richards, 
Publisher 








IT TELLS 


how to protect your subsidiary rights 

what to do with a book of specialized or limited 
appeal 

what publicity to look for 

what advertising to expect 

about sales to movie companies, TV, radio 

how to protect your book against ‘‘sudden death’ 

how to copyright your book 


IT TELLS 


what the professional writer has learned 

which famous classics were once rejected 

which famous books were published by their authors 

when you can deduct the cost of publishing from 
your income tax 

about autograph parties, radio, and TV interviews 

how to get permission to quote from other authors 

how to choose a publisher 


Pageant Press, Inc., 101 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 





Pageant Press, Inc. 


trated FREE book 





e Book Contest. 
Mail Mr. 


this Miss 
coupon Street 


today wi 


Inquiries 


101 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y., Dept. W10 
Please send me without cost or obligation your big illus- 1 
, “‘How to Get Your Book Published, 4 
Promoted, Distributed,’’ and full details about your Best 


State 
will call. 





i 

: BEST BOOK CONTEST 
$1600 CASH AWARDS 

First Prize 

Second Prize 

Third Prize 


SEVEN HONORABLE 
MENTION AWARDS 
OF $100 EACH 
Details will be sent with FREE book. 
Simply mail coupon. 
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SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 


OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS 


= 
I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 


Now I'm Teaching. 


Also 


CRITICISM-COLLABORATION 


Juvenile Book Manuscript Criticism A Specialty 
Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphlet 
**Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing"' 


Dept. D 


WILL HERMAN 


Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphlet 
"Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing" 


1726 West 25th Street 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 








A 


SPELLING, AWKWARD GRAMMAR, PUNCTUATION 


re these oe Pes ota your sales? Let me correct them. 


It is my spec 


Neat, aamdei typing, with bond paper, carbon. 


For complete editing as above, corrections and typing, $1.00 
per 1,000, or 25c per page. Typing only, 50c per F000. 


Let me know your problems 


EVA LONGSDORF 


Your Friendly Typist Arkonsaw, Wisconsin 





P 


YOUR SCRIPT REVISED 


$ 50 Line by line—including editing, re- 
writing and marginal comments di- 


rectly on script. Detailed criticism and 


Per 1,000 Words alysis of your plot, characters, dia- 


—Pius Return logue, writing style, etc., included. 


restso® WILLIAM H. BUSHMAN 
.O. Box 436-D St. Louis 3, Mo. 








1 


AUTHORS 
YOUR MANUSCRIPT IS WORTHY 
OF THE BEST PRESENTATION 


Call or write SARA K. STILLMAN for 
Quality Typing at Reasonable Rates 
TRafalgar 9-9177 
394 Third Avenue (at 79th Street) New York 21 
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WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


is easy, instructive, pleasant and profitable. rae ) lonpent 
market open to the inexperienced writers—and th 
where you can EARN WHILE YOU LEARN! it you have 


rdinary writing ability, it is ssible to earn the = 


cost 4 six months’ instruction before it is finished. 


ourse of instruction in WRITING FOR TH 


s 1 
WUVENILES MAGAZINES Be my A teaches how to write for 
this wide-open market. Sen 


for terms and descriptive folder. 


WILL C. 


RY 
40 ROCK AVENUE EAST LYNN, MASS. 
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photo be of value and interest to other commer- 
cial bakers?” 

Payment rates are variable and are made in 
the month following acceptance. 


Automotive Industries, Chestnut and 56th Sts., 
Philadelphia 39, Pa. Wants pictures concerning 
automotive and aircraft manufacturing, new de- 
signs, new production operations. Their readers 
are engineering and production executives in the 
automotive and aircraft industries. Good, usable 
photos draw six dollars if they concern American 
manufacturing and ten dollars for foreign 


The Contractor, Grand Central Terminal Bldg., 
New York 17, N. Y. Richard A. Benack, Assistant 
Editor, wants pictures involving plumbing and 
heating wholesalers. Readers are the nation’s 
larger plumbing and heating contractors. Of par- 
ticular interest are photos showing them perform- 
ing some activity which affects people or the com- 
munity outside the industry. 

Local plumbing contractor association activi- 
ties are an example, as well as individual con- 
tractor activities. The rate is five dollars per. 


Craft Patterns, North Ave. & Route 83, Elm- 
hurst, Il]. Only illustrated articles are printed here, 
but photos should not be submitted without accom- 
panying text. Ideas and photos should concern 
projects for the amateur workshopper. Send 4x5 
or 8x10 glossies to R. J. Smith, editorial depart- 
ment. Payment is made on acceptance. 


Design, 337 S. High St., Columbus 15, Ohio, 
will pay five dollars each for photographs of at- 
tractive youngsters (6 to 20) doing creative 
things Also pics which can be run with a short 
paragraph as a photo-featurette in handcrafts, 
ceramics, painting, field trip sketching. 

This publication would also buy outstanding 
shots which tell the story of some creative art 
idea or craft project. The readership is domi- 
nantly art teachers and crafts enthusiasts. 


Globe Photos, 8810 Melrose Ave., Hollywood 46, 
Calif., is interested in picture features only since 
they are agents for photographers and author- 
photographers. Photofeatures should be submit- 
ted in contact form with lead story and captions 
to fit sequence of numbers on contacts, plus a few 
sample 8x10 prints. A series should contain 10 to 
20 photos in color or black and white. 

Payment on black and whites is on a 50/50 
basis, and on color a 60/40 deal, with the 60 per 
cent going to the photographer. Payment is made 
to photographers immediately after client pays 
the agency. 


Heating, Piping & Air Conditioning, 6 N. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago 2, Ill. Robert W. Roose 
Editor, wants pictures which would appeal to 
their consulting engineer, mechanical contractor, 
plant and building engineer readers. In particu- 











Marley Cole tells why he chose VANTAGE PRESS 
to publish his first book which 
became a coast-to-coast best seller 











Marley Cole 


10 weeks on 
best-seller lists! 


Marley Cole’s book, Je- 
hovah’s Witnesses: The 
New World Society, was 
on best-seller lists for ten 
weeks, in periodicals such 
as The New York Times, 
New York Herald Trib- 
une, Publishers’ Weekly, 
Retail Bookseller, Los An- 
geles Times, Philadelphia 
Inquirer, Cleveland Plain 
Dealer, Milwaukee Jour- 
nal, Atlanta Journal, and 
many others. 


Are YOU Looking for A Publisher? 
Send for Our Free, 24-page Booklet. 


Take a friendly suggestion from Marley Cole Send for our free 24-page brochure which 
and learn about the successful publishing tells how we can publish, promote and dis- 
program of Vantage Press, one of America's tribute your book, as we have done for 
leading Subsidy Publishers, and sixth largest hundreds of others. Ask for Booklet AA. 
publisher in the nation, in titles issued. 


VANTAGE PRESS, INC. 


America’s Largest Subsidy Publisher 
120 West 31 Street ~ 


ON THE WEST COAST 


6253 Hollywood Blvd. 


Hollywood 28, Calif. 

















“Vantage delivered the goods!” says Mr. Cole 


“One of the largest and oldest publishing houses worked 
with me on my book, Jehovah’s Witnesses, until the job was 
finished. After a long delay, they decided it was not for 
them. Then followed a painful period of trying one house 
after another, with no success. 


“Finally, I approached Vantage Press. They saw in the book 
what nobody else could see—a challenging subject that could 
take the public by surprise and capture a large, unsuspected 
audience. I studied Vantage’s distribution and promotion 
facilities. They invited some of my own ideas. 

“One big question in my mind was: if this book should go 
over big, could Vantage deliver the goods? They certainly 
did! The book sold 85,000 copies in the first ten weeks, and 
Jehovah’s Witnesses landed on best-seller lists all over the 
country. Foreign editions, also arranged by Vantage, are 
coming out in England, Germany, France, and other coun- 
tries. Vantage came through splendidly.” 


Total sale to date —almost 100,000 copies! 














New York 1, N. Y. 


IN WASHINGTON 
1010 Vermont Ave., N.W. 
Washington 5, D.C. 
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IN THE MIDWEST 
220 So. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 4, Ill. 

















THOUSANDS OF PLOTS!... 
AT YOUR FINGER-TIPS! 


“MIRACLE PLOT CARDS” 


Did you know that a majority of writers 
fail to achieve success because of in- 
ability to create interesting and suspen- 
seful plots! 
Now you can have the basic formulas for 
every story possible to conceive! All you 
have to do is shuffle a deck of cards! 


IT’S EASY ...IT’S FON... 
IT‘S EFFECTIVE 
Send $5.00 at once for your deck of 
miracle plot cards with full instructions 
for use. 


UNITED SERVICE 


P.O. Box 4111, Van Nuys, California 








POEMS 


Wanted to be set to music. 

Any subject. Send Poems today. 

Immediate consideration. 
Phonograph Records Made 

Five Star Music Masters, 457 Beacon Bidg., Boston, Mass. 


* 
* 
* 
* 
* 





FICTION PLOT CONSTRUCTION 
by Zeiger Hay JUST OFF THE PRESS 


Triangle Publishing Co., 3104 Ross Ave., Dallas, Texas 
A book no fiction writer can afford to be without. 
Price $2.00 
STUCK WITH A BOOK OR SHORT STORY 
I'll rewrite it for you. TV or radio scripts written from 
your material. 

ZEIGER HAY, Writer's Workshop 
1223 W. Kirk San Antonio, Texas 





NEW YORK WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 


NOVEMBER 8-9 
Workshops conducted by editors of This Week, Red- 
book, Parents, Gold Medal, Macmillan, G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, literary agents and professional writers. Cash 
prizes! All sessions held at the Sheraton-McAlpin. For 


details write to: IRV LEIBERMAN 
565 Hipp Annex Cleveland 15, Ohio 








MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Neat, prompt, 60c per thousand. Bond paper; 
free carbon copy; extra first and last pages; 
I pay return postage. 

EVELYN NEAL 
P. ©. Box 885 Oakdale, California 














= 
CLEANERASER 

Fifty Cents Postpaid 
Here's what you've been looking for — Cleans 
and restores edge on all types of erasers. Ideal 
gift for secretary and writer friend. 

BOOM ROAD SPECIALTY SHOP 

Route Two Stillwater, Minn. 











lar, photos of heating, piping and air-conditioning 
installations. Include people in the shots. 


Heating, Plumbing & Air Conditioning Age, 31 
Willcock St., Toronto 5, Canada, will pay five 
dollars for good photos concerning plumbing, 
heating and air conditioning. An example of what 
they are looking for was a series of pics showing a 
new heating installation in a Quebec City hos- 
pital which had unusual characteristics from a 
technical standpoint. 

Readers are heating, plumbing, air condi- 
tioning contractors, and engineers. 


Institutions Magazine, 1801 Prairie Ave., Chicago 
16, Ill. William R. Hoelscher, Associate Editor. 
This magazine’s readership consists of owners and 
operators of such mass feeding and housing insti- 
tutions as hotels, restaurants, schools, hospitals 
and clubs. . 

They will pay five dollars for each 8x10 glossy 
plus one dollar for caption demonstrating new 
and unusual ideas for the mass feeding and mass 
housing industry. 


Liquor Store Magazine, 152 E. 40th St., New 
York 16, N. Y. Uses pictures on displays origi- 
nated by liquor retailers (not suppliers) which 
show imagination and produce sales, will draw 
five to six dollars each from this publication. 


Modern Stationery & Office Equipment Dealer, 
405 E. Superior St., Duluth, Minn. Uses photos 
each month of firms that have remodeled and 
built new establishments. They also like pictures 
of interesting, unique sign displays—anything 
which would appeal to the office equipment and 
stationery dealer. Pay is from four to seven dol- 
lars per shot. 


Motor, 250 W. 55th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
Edward Ford, Editor. This publication will pay 
a minimum of six dollars for photos of anything 
pertaining to automobiles, their sale or repair. 


Pacific Architect and Builder, 2418 3rd Ave., 
Seattle 1, Wash. Robert E. Koehler, Editor. First- 
rate pics concerning architecture will draw five 
dollars per print from this magazine. 

The readers are architects, building contractors, 
subcontractors and building suppliers. Mr. Koeh- 
ler is interested in photos from these states only: 
California, Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Mon- 
tana, Alaska and Hawaii. 


Park Maintenance, Appleton, Wis., Erik L. 
Madison, Publisher, wants photos depicting new 
ideas in facilities or maintenance-helps for parks. 
Their article “New Orleans Storyland,’” dealing 
with structures illustrating favorite children’s 
stories, is an example of what they are looking 
for. 
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KNOWLEDGE 

THAT HAS 
ENDURED WITH THE 
PYRAMIDS 


A SECRET METHOD FOR 
THE MASTERY OF LIFE 


mids and the mighty Temples of the Pharaohs? Civi- 
lization began in the Nile Valley centuries ago. 
Where did its first builders acquire their astounding wisdom 
that started man on his upward climb? Beginning with 
naught they overcame nature's forces and gave the world its 
first sciences and arts. Did their knowledge come from a race 
now submerged beneath the sea, or were they touched with 
Infinite inspiration? From what concealed source came the 
wisdom that produced such characters as Amenhotep IV, 
Leonardo da Vinci, Isaac Newton, and a host of others? prestige od 
Today it is known that they discovered and learned to inter- Mystery Schools 
pret certain Secret Methods for the development of their 
inner power of mind. They learned to command the inner 
forces within their own beings, and to master life. This secret 
art of living has been preserved and handed down throughout 
the ages. Today it is extended to those who dare to use its 
profound principles to meet and solve the problems of life in 
these complex times. 


This Sealed Book—FREE 


Has life brought you that personal satisfaction, the sense of achieve- 

ment and happiness that you desire? If not, it is your duty to your- Use this 
self to learn about this rational method of applying natural laws for 

the mastery of life. To the thoughtful person it is obvious that every- coupon for 
one cannot be entrusted with an intimate knowledge of the mysteries FREE 

of life, for everyone is not capable of properly using it. But if you 

are one of those possessed of a true desire to forge ahead and wish copy of book 
to make use of the subtle influences of life, the Rosicrucians (not a 
religious organization) will send you A Sealed Book of explanation SCRIBE G.W.L 

without obligation. This Sealed Book tells how you, in the privacy of The Rosicrucians (AMORC) 

your own home, without interference with your personal affairs or San Jose, California 

manner of living, may receive these secret teachings. Not weird or Please send free copy of Sesled Book 
strange practices, but a rational application of the basic laws of life. which I shall read as directed. 

Use the coupon, and obtain your complimentary copy. canen 


The ROSICRUCIANS ADDRESS 


SAN JOSE (AMORC) CALIFORNIA city 
oe ae REE LN NE  TeS RTES 


W orice came the knowledge that built the Pyra- 
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PLOT LIKE A PROFESSIONAL 


With PLOT GENIE, the Lexitronic Plotting 
Brain. 

Used and endorsed by hundreds of successful 
magazine, book, radio, television and screen 
writers. 

PLOT GENIE provides millions of plots, no 
two alike, ready for development and writing. 
Any story ever written, or that ever will be 
written, can be plotted with PLOT GENIE. 
Any PLOT GENIE listed supplies plots for 
popular stories, novels, radio, tv, motion 
pictures. Includes dramatic situations and 
special plotting help. 

Specialized PLOT GENIES. For writers con- 
centrating in one particular field. Each GENIE 
supplies an infinite number of plots. 


Romance—Drama Genie............ $10.00 
Detective—Mystery Genie........ . $10.00 
Comedy—Humor Genie............ $10.00 
Short-Short Story Genie............ $10.00 


Satisfaction guaranteed. California buyers add 
tax. Further information on request. 


WRITERS COOPERATIVE SERVICES 


Sole Agents, The Gagnon Co., Publishers 
Box 27655 Hollywood 27, California 


Seedmen’s Digest, 1910 W. Olmos Dr., 
tonio 1, Tex., 





WRITE SONGS 


Magazine for Songwriters—Established 1946 
Song Contacts—Vital Technical Tips 
THE SONGWRITER'S REVIEW 
Sample 25c—$2.50 per year 
1650 WD Broadway New York 19 


Skipper, 181 King George St., 
Victor Jorgensen, Managing Editor. “We do buy 
photographs in the open market when we can 
get what we are looking for. We are particularly 





CONFESSIONS! 


Get into this well paying market where beginners are welcome. 
We handle confessions ly. No other stories accepted for 
criticism _or sales. 
Our service is personalised. We work with you in a market 
where the absence of by- “x Kg you an even chance with 


Story ee $1 r 1000 Fords; $5 minimum, Rates for 
utlines and other services on request. 


Doris KRAKOWER ASSOCIATES 
GPO Box 1052 New York 1, N. Y. 
(Publishers of CONFESSION YEARBOOK) 





YOUR LIFE WORK SAFE IN MY HANDS 


Typing, minor corrections: 60c per M. With 
a editing: $1.00 per M. Minimum per mss: 
1.50. 
Writer pays return postage. Quality work guaranteed 
FLORENCE A. LINDSAY 


Box 493 Hartford, Conn. 








GHOST WRITING 


My work has been published in the United States, 
Canada, England, Scotland, India and in Braille. I’d 
like to help you, too. Tell me your needs and write for 


details. 
WILL LOZIER 





134-35 Cherry Avenue Flushing 55, N. Y. 
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The readership is made up of administrators 
and superintendents of municipal park systems. 
Pay is from two dollars per pic up. 


Plastering Industries, 215 W. Harrison, Seattle 
99, Wash., will pay two to five dollars for good 
photos on lathing and plastering. 


Popular Boating Magazine, 366 Madison Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y., will pay ten dollars for pic- 


tures dealing with any phase of boating. They are 
especially interested in color transparencies for 
use On covers. 


Popular Photography, 366 Madison Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. Bruce Downes, Editor, is vitally 
interested in picture articles on photography 
which assist photographers to improve their 
work, 


Radio-Electronics, 154 West 14th St., 
11, N. Y. This magazine wants pictures on elec- 


tronics. 
special hi-fi service bench which demonstrated 


special equipment useful to the hi-fidelity en- 
thusiast. 


New York 


For instance, they used a photo of a 


Their readers are TV service technicians, hi-fi 


fans with technical knowledge, experimenters and 
persons interested in electronics as a whole. Pic- 
tures draw from $7.50 up. 


San An- 
wants unusual pics on good mer- 


chandising ideas in seed and garden supply stores. 
Will pay $2.50 per. Readers are seed and garden 
supply retailers, wholesalers and seed growers. 


Annapolis, Md., 


interested in human-interest material centering 
around boats and boating and are constantly on 


the lookout for good strong pictures along that 
line that can be used for black-and-white covers 
or frontispieces. 

“We would like to see simply composed pho- 
tographs of men, women, girls, or children, doing 
something believable around boats, power or sail. 
in believable costumes, which does not mean 100 
per cent bathing suits. We are looking for the 
candid touch and would like to see good and 
normal looking models—not the emaciated, 
slicked-up and painted-up variety or the so-called 
cheesecake type. 

“We are also on the lookout for photographic 
stories and essays centering on boats or the sea, 
and here again we would like to see photographs 
shot while people are actually engaged in doing 
whatever they are doing rather than artificially 
posed material. 

“We pay $50 for covers; $25 for full-page 
frontispieces and from $100 up on photographic 
essays and stories. All of these are for black-and- 
white. At the moment, we do not use color.” 











Would you like your book to make headlines? 


Every writer would — headline publicity frequently means recognition and sales that routine 
publication can't give you. Exposition Press has published more headline books than any 
other subsidy publisher. Here are three instances from our files. There are many more 


HOW A PROMINENT ACTOR, A GLAMOROUS ENTERTAINER AND A U.S. SENATOR 
FIGURED IN THE PROMOTION CAMPAIGNS OF THREE EXPOSITION BOOKS.:. 


Cuar_ton Heston, the celebrated star of motion pictures, 

radio and television, is seen here with James Kepler, author 

of The Jordan Beachhead, while the actor’s wife proudly dis- 

plays a copy of the book at a gala reception and autograph 

party in L.A. Mr. Heston gave Exposition his whole-hearted 

cooperation in the book’s headline promotion campaign. He 

took time off from his own hectic publicity campaign for his 

latest film, The Ten Commandments, to write a foreword to 

the book and to autograph copies along with the author at 

this affair (over 500 attended). Mr. Kepler received over 

$1,300 in royalties in the first six months, and the L.A. Herald- 

Express hailed his book as “an outstanding and remarkable 

= + ae PD first novel.” Photo— PHILIP BRAUN STUDIO, LOS ANGELES 

Pt hd s 2 * 

Wenpy Banrate, glamorous star of motion pictures, radio and 

TV, receives a copy of The Pageant of the Mediterranean 

from Edward Uhlan, president of Exposition Press, at a book- 

christening party aboard the cruiseship Oslofjord. Our pro- 

motion staff arranged one of the most spectacular publication- 

day book “launchings” in publishing history in honor of 

author Sheridan Garth. Miss Barrie “launched” the book with 

the traditional champagne bottle at the press party attended 

by 70 representatives of N. Y. newspapers, wire services, radio 

and TV, and transportation officials. National feature stories, 

followed up by intensive selling, rocketed the book into its 
4th edition and its selection by the Travel Book Club. 


Senator Epwarp J. Ture (Minn.), proponent of legislation 
to establish a National Cemetery at Birch Coulie, site of the 
Indian Massacre of 1862, receives a copy of a novel based 
on the bloody event from the author, Dr. Bernard F. Ederer, 
who donned the garb of a Sioux chief for the occasion in the 
nation’s capital. The author, now a resident of Calif., per- 
sonally attended autograph parties (with huge turnouts) in 
Minn., and was interviewed on radio-TV in Minneapolis, 
L.A. and Baltimore. A “Cavalcade of Books” selection, Birch 
Coulie sales for the first three months amounted to $600 
in author’s royalties. The book was recently acclaimed by the 
L.A. Herald-Express as “a first-rate historical novel that is a 
must for all readers of frontier lore.” 
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by Leon Morse 
(New York Correspondent) 


LANCHE GAINES, one of the top inde- 
B pendent agents representing writers for 
television, started her business in 1948, when 
the medium was an infant. No one knew 


the formula for feeding this voracious child. 
Thus, a trial-and-error system prevailed, a 
system which Mrs. Gaines feels is not obso- 
lete even today. 

Among her clients are such prominent 
writers as Rod Serling, Frank Gilroy, John 
Gay, Jerome Ross, George Lowther, and 


Nelson Bond. 

Based on her analysis of an infinite num- 
ber of scripts written for TV, Mrs. Gaines 
has something to say to writers interested in 
the medium. She arranged her observations 
into four major points. 

ONE: Most writers have not mastered 
the technique of writing for TV, a must if 
scripts are meant for reading by a profes- 
sional. In TV writing, the author puts his 
ideas and thesis into dramatic terms with 
emphasis on the visual aspect. This does 
not mean putting in camera shots or angles, 
but bearing in mind that the picture, as 
well as the dialog, must tell the story. 
Valuable assistance in these techniques may 
be obtained from some of the better text- 
books on TV writing. 

Edward Barry Roberts’s TELEVISION 
WRITING AND SELLING is a particularly good 
one in this latter category. Rod Serling’s 
new volume entitled PATTERNS AND OTHER 
PLAYS contains much personal history and 
many comments about writing for the me- 
dium which should prove of interest and 
value. 
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TWO: Some base their decision to write 
for TV on the belief that they can produce 
better writing than they have seen. This, of 
course, is a negative approach. In most cases 
their opinions are based on subject matter, 
rather than lack of TV techniques and skill. 
In any case there must be positive feeling 
about writing. Talent naturally consists of 
more than dislike for someone else’s work. 

THREE: Writers must understand and 
respect TV, its nature and demands. Many 
scripts are impractical because they demand 
an unlimited number of sets and charac- 
ters. This is not to say that a script such as 
“A Night To Remember,” which was per- 
formed on the Kraft Theater, will not vio- 
late both considerations, but it is a unique 
script and story. Mrs. Gaines suggested visit- 
ing large TV stations and their studios to 
gain more practical appreciation of how TV 
functions. 

FOUR: Mrs. Gaines maintains that 
though writers may be experienced with de- 
scriptive prose, a majority of them are not 
familiar with using visual dramatic narra- 
tive to carry the punch of what they have 
to say. 

She named her writer, Helen Cotton, 
whose “Unmentionable Blues” was produced 
on “Studio One” this summer. Miss Cotton 
wrote successfully for magazines before she 
decided to go into TV. She spent months 
watching TV and studying techniques by 
copying down dialog, before writing her 
first show. This script, “Charm Bracelet,” 
quickly sold to Kraft Television Theater. 

Mrs. Gaines moved into a different sub- 





ject—agent’s fees for reading unsolicited 
material. She maintains that unsolicited ma- 
terial should be handled by the TV net- 
works who have the resources for it. 

Economically an agent can’t handle such 
material because 95 per cent of it is not 
salable. On a ten per cent commission basis 
she cannot afford to read, patch up, cor- 
respond, market and negotiate for 100 
scripts to sell only five. The commission on 
the salable scripts wouldn’t carry the costs 
on the unsold work. The majority of unso- 
licited scripts she receives are in need of 
criticism and that criticism must be paid 
for. Mrs. Gaines maintains a staff of two 
professional readers to go through the mass 
of scripts submitted to her. She charges a 
fee, but that is returnable to a writer whose 
material is sold. 

The agent began talking about some of 
her writers who are now successful and how 
they broke into TV. Frank Gilroy was a 
Dartmouth graduate who went to the Yale 
School of Drama. He was sent to her by 
a friend. Mrs. Gaines recognized his talent 
after reading his material which was mostly 
short TV plays—some of these were bought 
for the Kate Smith daytime show, which 
featured dramatic sketches. 

That was the beginning of a career which 
has been very successful. Gilroy’s biggest hit 
was the MGM picture, “The Fastest Gun 
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Alive.” This movie was mace from his TV 
play “The Last Notch,” produced on the 
United States Steel Hour. Gilroy also wrote 
the screen play. Up to now, only Paddy 
Chayevsky’s “Marty” has made more money 
as a motion picture. 

Mrs. Gaines adds that script prices have 
gone up. Most of the shows will now pay up 
to $3,000 and some even higher, though 
new writers cannot expect that much. 

The story of Rod Serling, the best known 
of the Gaines writers, is fairly well known. 
He struggled with his writings for a long 
time before getting his break on WCPO- 
TV, Cincinnati, with a series of half-hour 
live shows. Encouraged, he continued writ- 
ing for the medium, but sent his material 
from Cincinnati to New York, where Mrs. 
Gaines handled it for him. Soon TV shows 
were beginning to buy his scripts, and the 
jump to New York and the big time were 
not long in coming. Soon the motion pic- 
tures became interested and now Rod is 
dividing his writing talents between these 
two mediums. It may be that Hollywood 
and the cinema will absorb his efforts before 
long. 

As a final word, Mrs. Gaines stressed that 
knowledge of the medium, much writing 
and rewriting, using the waste basket as 
well as the typewriter, and a constant evalu- 
ation of TV drama techniques will help 
new writers over the hump. Mrs. Blanche 
Gaines, 350 West 57th Street, N. Y. C. 19, 
nN. ¥. 


Location Shooting 


As indicated in the August issue of writ- 
ER’S DIGEST, TV drama is now about to 
enter upon an age of tape, and location 
shooting. Ralph Nelson, alternate producer 
of CLIMAX, reports that “cast, crews, and 
equipment will be transported to such di- 
verse locations as Las Vegas, Hollywood 
Bowl, and even perhaps an Air Force jet 
base if we can whip the problem.” 

“The movies have always some advan- 
tage over television in scope and lighting,” 
the producer said. “Moving to actual loca- 
tions will give us that scope and our engi- 
neers are rapidly solving the lighting prob- 
lems. 
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“The story is still the most important, but 
a good script against an authentic back- 
ground will really help the viewer project 
himself into the story.” 

Nelson, a successful writer and director 
himself, says he plans to be “most sympa- 
thetic” to their problems. 

“Writers have never been given proper 
recognition,” he says. “Those who have 
been given build-ups, like Rod Serling and 
Paddy Chavevsky, are now equal in public 
stature they write for and as a result their 
stories have greater public appeal. There 
are many other authors, on the verge of 
fame, who need a little push to get them 
over the top.” 


Market. Notes 


THE NUMBER OF HALF-HOUR SHOWS be- 
ing produced in the East is growing. 

Pyramid Productions is producing two 
series on film in New York City. They are 
the former network show, “Big Story” and 
“Decoy.” “Big Story is an anthology series 
about newspapermen. It is based on dis- 
tinguished or heroic true situations in life 
of newspapermen. Stories for adaptation 
are assigned to writers. “Decoy” stars Bev- 
erly Garland and offers as a central char- 
acter a policewoman. The executive pro- 
ducer of both series is Everett Rosenthal. 
Producer of “Big Story” is Robert Lewis 
Shayon. Producer of “Decoy,” is Stuart 
Rosenberg. Directors are various. These 
programs will probably be available for 
viewing on local TV stations. No script edi- 
tor has been assigned. Pyramid Productions 
is located at 221 West 57th Street, N. Y. C. 
Any ideas for these programs would, of 
necessity, have to be submitted to Pyramid 
before deciding to go ahead with the writ- 
ing of a script. 

Ziv Television Programs is shooting “Har- 
bour Master” in Rockport, Maine. Central 
character David Scott, who is in charge of 
the marine activities that center around the 
island. Producer-directors are Felix Feist 
and Tenry Kessler. Script editor is John 
Epstein; his assistant, Carey Wilbur. Since 
the series is about the sea, writers will have 
to be familiar with boats and marine activi- 
ties. Stories will generally contain a great 
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deal of fast-moving action. Ziv generally 
assigns writers to stories. The address is 488 
Madison Avenue. 

Three series that may go into production 
shortly are “Firefighters,” “Sabotage,” and 
“Light of the World.” “Firefighters” is an 
Edward Byron Production and would be 
filmed in New York City. It has the bene- 
diction of the New York City Fire Depart- 
ment and is an anthology series about the 
subject. Edward Byron, 8 East 52nd Street, 
New York City. 

“Sabotage,” which is based on the book 
by English writer Leslie Bell, is a cloak 
and dagger series. It would be produced 
in England by Guild Films. The series would 
demand punchy action scripts with Eng- 
lish background. No producer assigned as 
yet. Guild also has a possibility for produc- 
tion “Light of the World,” the old radio 
show. Format would consist of different 
tales of the bible. This show would be co- 
produced by Roger Carlin and John Clark. 
If and when it goes into production, Sid 
Ellis would be the script editor. Guild Films 
is located at 460 Park Avenue, N. Y. C. On 


shows which are possibilities to go into 
production, local newspaper logs must be 
watched to see whether production has 
commenced before any decision to write for 
such shows is made. 


Plans are moving along for the creation 
of seminars for writers by the Academy of 
Television Arts and Sciences. It is expected 
that by the time that this issue reaches the 
stands that a seminar will have already 
been organized. TV’s leading writers would 
act as a faculty for this series of seminars 
on writing. One of the prime movers in the 
group is Nat Hiken, the creator of the Phil 
Silvers Show. The seminars will take place 
in New York City. Writers outside New 
York City should, however join the Aca- 
demy of Television Arts and Sciences in 
their cities, if possible. Chapters are now 
being formed in the leading cities of the 
country. A  Baltimore-Philadelphia-Wash- 
ington chapter was recently formed, with 
four other such chapters in various stages 
of organization. By joining the Academy, 
TV writer will be able to make important 
contacts with TV executives who may be 
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interested in some of their work, and may 
be able to offer valuable advice. If a writer 
does not know who to contact in his city 
to find out whether the Academy has a 
chapter, it is suggested he write to the na- 
tional headquarters in New York City. Con- 
tact Peter Cott at 200 Central Park South. 

Eleven stories have been purchased for 
live presentation on “Suspension,” the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company’s new dramatic 
show. They are John Steinbeck’s “The Ears 
of Johnny Bear, Patrick Hamilton’s “The 
Man Upstairs,” “Hand in Glove,” by Chas. 
K. Freeman and Gerald Savory, and “The 
Witness,” by James Parish. Properties which 
have been assigned by “Suspension” for 
adaptation are “Please Murder Me,” which 
is to be adapted by Araett Rudley from an 
episode in Gore Vidal’s novel, “The Judge- 
ment of Paris,” “Home At 7,” which is to 
be adapted by Joseph Schrank from the 
R. C. Sheriff play; and “The Unstoppable 
Man,” a shart story which will be adapted 
by Leo Davis. Arthur Arent has been ap- 
pointed new-story editor by the Theater 
Guild for the United States Steel Hour. Te 
succeeds Dorothy Hechtlinger. The The- 
ater Guild is located at 27 West 53rd Street. 
N.Y.C. Among the writers assigned to fash- 
ion stories for “Harbour Master” are Art 
Wallace, Carey Wilbur, Emmett Murphy, 
Robert Yale Libbott, and John Knoebuhl. 





Possible Play Market 


Motion picture and TV film editor Ed- 
ward A. Biery is reading original stage plays 
for semi-amateur, semi-professional year- 
round production on the west coast. 

This is the beginning of what will be a 
professionally produced “showcase” for ser- 
ious students (including tyros in all 
branches of theatre, with the hope of dis- 
covering and aiding talented undiscovereds. 
Mr. Biery’s requirements are: One, 3-act 
comedies with something to say in an amus- 
musical comedies with the same _ require- 
ing and entertaining manner; and, Two, 
ments. If you are interested, send for a re- 
lease form, enclosing self-addressed stamped 
envelope. Do not send manuscripts. Address: 
E. A. Biery Enterprises, P.O. Box 38373, 
Hollywood 38, California. 
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pletely satisfied, you will refund my payment within 30 days. 


Name 
Address 


City 


Writer's Digest, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 10-7 
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Cartoonist Cues 


Boge ih ene Ae eee et 


By John Norment 











HE BIGGEST BLIGHT to the beginning 
f poten is the name man who seems 
to always hog the top-priced O.K.s. “How 
can I ever sell,” the cartoonist wails, “if 
they buy names?” 

Is this a really rugged rap to beat? 

In the first place this is strictly cart-in- 
front-of-the-horse thinking. Editors don’t buy 
from name cartoonists. Cartoonists become 
names after the editor buys their work—not 
before! 

The relationship between an editor and 
a name cartoonist he buys a lot from is not 
a “’Til death do us part” arrangement. If 
the cartoonist slacks off and ceases to pro- 
duce work the editor wants to buy, he ceases 
to be a name cartoonist and somebody you 
never heard of before becomes a new name. 

A famous movie star once said, “Being a 
star is like riding on an overcrowded street- 
car. Every time somebody gets on the front 
somebody else gets pushed off the back.” 
Being pushed off from the back is not the 
only reason for names disappearing from 
the magazines. 

Mort Walker, Dick Cavalli and Harry 
Mace moved over to the comic strip busi- 
ness. 

During my ten years in New York, hun- 
dreds of name cartoonists have come and 
gone. Mary Gibson dropped out of the busi- 
ness in order to raise three children. Lariar 
quit in order to write a few dozen murder 
mysteries, edit books and magazines and do 
a little cartoon coaching. Will Johnson is 
now a cog on the Nancy strip. Ralston 
Jones and Frank Ridgeway are in cahoots 
on a new strip. 
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Some fellows quit because they like more 
security than magazine cartooning affords, 
or any one of 999 other reasons. I even 
know of a guy who stopped drawing en- 
tirely because he enjoys manyal labor. 

A couple of years ago, I had never heard 
of Peter Paul Porges—then without noticing 
when it all happened Porges is a name car- 
toonist. George Gately’s work is appearing 
in THE PosT at lot now. Two more guys to 
grab the good-pay O.K.s because they’re 
names. 

As you may have guessed, I’m of the “if- 
you-can’t-lick-’em-join-’em” school. Become 
a name cartoonist yourself. 

If you are a cartoonist for the purpose 
of self-realization, are trying to express your 
soul, justify or explain yourself to your fel- 
low man then the only thing you can do 
is keep grinding out your roughs every week 
and mailing them to every editor on earth, 
never forgetting it is your own inimical 
point of view that you have for sale. 

Many cartoonists develop unevenly. One 
will draw beautifully but be weak in the 
idea department. Another will have good 
gags but not draw them well. You need to 
be able to analyze, criticise and improve 
your work. 

These suggestions might enable you to 
criticize each facet of your own work. 

Ideas—most beginners do commercial 
gags about a simple misuse of props (usually 
using motifs that the editor feels are already 
exhausted). They often illustrate jokes that 
the editor is familiar with. And, most fre- 
quently of all, wild implausible things the 
editor believes are outside the tastes and in- 
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terests of his readership, If you tuck your 
first hundred roughs away in a back drawer 
and forget them for awhile you will have 
rid your system of a dozen batches of un- 
salable chestnuts and now be ready to pro- 
duce sound merchandise. This isn’t a total 
waste. You learned a little about how to tell 
a story in the process even if you were tell- 
ing the wrong stories. Seeing them again a 
year from now lets you look in a less familiar 
mirror and see yourself objectively. 

Drawing—don’t be seduced by draw- 
ing for its own sweet sake. Your drawing 
has to perform a function—tell a story. 
Don’t make it pretty for pretty. Make it 
economical instead. If you have something 
in your picture that doesn’t aid and abet 
the story you’re telling—rub it out. Make 
certain your characters fit your situation. 

Captions—cartoon captions are deceitful 
things. A caption should read exactly like 
normal conversation and still expose the 
complete plot of your joke. Recite your cap- 
tion a few times to make sure it’s tripping 
from the tongue. 

Mailing — enclose a stamped self-ad- 
dressed envelope for the return of your 
roughs. Draw your roughs on good quality 
typewriter bond paper and letter your cap- 
tion on the same sheet just under the draw- 
ing. Charles Dennis once said, ‘“Roughs on 
the way to an editor’s desk should be as 
pretty as a little girl on her way to Sunday 
school.” 

Be consistent. Try to submit 45 batches 
of cartoons a year. Keep trying to give the 
editor what he wants to buy, rather than 
just what you would like to sell, The editors 
always need conscientious craftsmen. If you 
become one you'll also become a name car- 
toonist in the process. 

Miscellanea: A new pen usually has a 
light coating of oil on it and doesn’t hold 
ink properly. Light a match and run the 
flame over the pen just enough to remove 
the oil but not enough to affect the temper 
of the steel. 

Only rarely write to editors asking why 
they don’t buy your work. An editor has 
a lot of legitimate problems to occupy his 
time. He hesitates to answer you because in 
his experience, whenever he gets down to 





Everybody 
CAN'T Cartoon! 


Cartooning needs special training—by an expert 
teacher! In my school each student gets personal 
tutorship—45 Lessons in the art plus honest 
criticism by a teacher with 25 years of know-how. 
If you're serious about studying, write to me. 
If you're not serious, study plumbing! 


LAWRENCE LARIAR 
BOX WD-OC 
Professional School of Cartooning 
57 Lena Avenue ° Freeport, N. Y. 





Joker—Comedy—Jest—Snappy—Breezy—Gee Whiz! 


Girls-CARTOONS-General 
FILLERS « JOKES ¢ EPIGRAMS 
Satirical and humorous shorts up to 1500 words. 


HUMORAMA MAGAZINES 
655 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 21, N. Y. 





WE PAY CASH for 
RELIGIOUS NEWSPAPER CLIPPINGS 
News Articles — Current Events — Controversies 
(accepted from all newspapers) 
must be of sufficient national interest. The payments are 2c, 
tc, 4c a — depending on nature and quality of material. 


Any lengt For your Instruction Sheet, and 50 special 
printed ial on which to paste your clippings, send $2.00 to: 


INTERNATIONAL RESEARCH LIBRARY 
P. ©. Box 2907-WD Hollywood 28, California 


‘Hew MAKE MONEY with 
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should have. It is free; no | eree 

obligation. Simply address | coon | BOOK 
ARTOONISTS’ EXCHANGE 
A... 8210 Pleasant Hill, Ohio 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Promptly and Accurately 
20-lb. bond — Free carbon copy 
50c per 1000 words 


RUBY WATSON 
Worthington, Ind. 


Telephone: 154-L 


GHOST WRITING 
NOVELS—BOOKS—RADIO SCRIPTS—STORIES 


Want to submit a novel, a book, or a radio script? Here’s your 
big chance. Authors whose work I have helped them with are 
selling. Let my creative re-writing help you to see your name 
= print. I not only edit, but polish and revise where necessary. 

I do not tell you what to do, I do it for you. Your manuscript 
is returned to you typewritten, ready for the publisher, showing 
off your work . it finest form. Carbon copy furnished. $1.40 
per four typed pages. Terms to be arranged 


MARIE ADAMS, 1694 Blair Avenue, St. Paul 4, Minnesota 





Freeman Apts. 

















NOW! A Com Be, Course in Cartoo rtoening- 18 12 iasent one 
each month. ! The MAGAZINE O ONTH in 
every issue. 1OTO OS—MARKET 1 HIPs CAGW TERS 
MARKET Lists CART CO t TATURES GALORE? 
ONLY $6.00 A YEAR; $4.00 S MONTHS. 


Direct from the roms of roy whee publishing in- 
dustry. Three get-acquainted copies $1.00. 
NEW YORK CARTOON NEWS 
123-34 82nd Rd., Dept. WD, Kew Gardens 15, N. Y. 
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INCREASE PRESTIGE—EARN COLLEGE DEGREE 


Qualify through home-study or by taking extra- 
mural tests in Psychology, Literature, English, 
Science, etc. Your manuscript may serve as a 
thesis. Free Folder No. 172 


AUREA, CENTRAL VALLEY, NEW YORK 





SONGWRITERS 


PROTECT YOUR IDEAS! 
HOLD ALL SONGS, POEMS! 
Write for safe, correct procedure! 


SONG SERVICE 
Dept. W. 333 W. 56th St. New York 19, N. Y. 





ONE MS. TYPED FREE 


To relieve typist's tedium I'll type free the most 
interesting ms. received each month. Neat, accu- 
rate work, one carbon copy, 60c per 1,000 words 
plus return postage. 


LINDA MARSHALL, Austin, Colorado 











WHO OWNS THE BOOKS 
YOU PAID TO HAVE PRODUCED? 


Publishers’ Week says you should, and so do we! 


bound and belong to author) and distribution assistance. 


WILLIAM-FREDERICK PRESS 
313 West 35th Street New York 1, 














SINGER SERVICE 


The typing service of successful Canadian authors. 
Give your manuscript the confidence of a pro- 
fessional appearance. 
All inquiries promptly answered 
IDA SINGER 


Tillsonburg 2 Ontario, Canada 





ARTICLES AND STORIES WANTED 


Manuscripts edited and marketed. No course of study 
but lots of personal help and guidance. 
Write for FREE copy of 
“Article Writing for Beginners" 


L. TURNER LITERARY SERVICE 
10 Redwood Ave. Toronto, Ont., Canada 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Per instructions. Bond paper, one carbon. Minor cor- 
rections if desired. Mailed fiat. 50c per 1000 words, 
plus postage. Extra first and last pages. 


CLEO ISON 


R.R. 1, Box 179B West Chester, Ohio 





CASH FOR FILLERS 


**Pen Money” listing over 400 paying markets for fillers, 
brief items, and ‘‘shorticles’’ of all types, instructive arti- 
cles on how to write salable filler material, has been sus- 
pended. Back issues available at 50c each. 


PEN MONEY 
Dept. WD Upland, Indiana 
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cases, he loses good will for his magazine. 
The reason most art is bad is because it’s 
dated. That is, the cartoonist never had an 
art education, or if he had one, it was from 
a teacher whose art ideas matured without 
any exploration into politics, sociology o: 
psychology. Tell that to a man and he be- 
comes furious. So the editor is mute. 

About submitting the same cartoon to a 
magazine more than once: Some cartoonists 
do this and sometimes sell it the second 
time around. THE NEW YORKER has, on 
occasion, encouraged second-time submis- 
sions. Gurney Williams wants no part of it! 
If I have an idea that didn’t sell when it 
was submitted to fifteen or twenty editors 
and I still like it a lot, I assume I haven’t 
put it over correctly: I rewrite the caption, 
and redraw it trying to make the drawing 
simpler and funnier. 

Heid! Slocum Company, Inc., 95 Cham- 
bers St., New York 8, N. Y., invite you to 
send them a buck for 10 different pen points 
and 3 Gillott pen holders. 


Earle Temple tells me he hasn’t sold out 


yet on his new market list. Earle’s address 
P.O. Box 430, Van Buren, Arkansas. 


Late Cartoon News 

pic (America’s largest teen-age maga- 
azine), Teen-age Publications, Inc., 5051 
Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 27, Calif. Address 
your cartoons to Pete Millar. Boys and girls 
flip over each other, pickle each other, are 
secret pashes, and when out of plumb—get 
straightened. Are you with it for $10 and 
up? 

TRUE DETECTIVE, 305 East 42nd St.. 
New York 17, N. Y. Editor: Rene Buse 
Pay $25 for cartoons. This is top price 
in the ‘“Don’t-move,-Mister,-or-I’ll-blow- 
your-head-off” field of cartooning. Give ’em 
first look after the top generals have passed 
em by. Lots of competition here but if your 
pictures look new and unusual you'll be 
able to crack ’em eventually. 

PARTS PUPS, published monthly by Genu- 
ine Parts Company, 475 West Peachtree 
St., Atlanta, Ga. D. R. (Mac) McCleary 
is the editor. He pays $5 apiece for some 

(Continued on page 76) 
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Do you 


write 
Gwshort fiction? 


THE WRITER'S 1957 YEARBOOK shows that more small maga- 
zines than ever before are buying short fiction from free lance 
writers—and paying $25 to $300 for it. If you like to write short 
fiction, you may be able to cash in on these smaller markets. 


Nothing is a sure thing in this world, but you will have a 
better chance of selling what you write if you have the benefit of 
professional advice. Writer’s Digest’s Course in Short Fiction 
Writing teaches you the techniques of writing and selling short 
fiction of 750-1,500 words. 


Our editors give you 6 writing assignments and then person- 
ally criticise all the work you do. You get specific lessons on how 
to improve your short fiction plotting, dialogue and characteriza- 
tion. Then you write two short fiction stories (which are criti- 
cised) and you make a thorough study of markets. 


Five years of preparation and 30 years of experience went 
into the writing of this course. Tuition is $20. Your first $25 sale 
to a minor market will repay this investment. The Course is offered 
on a money-back agreement: Jf you’re not pleased, tell us within 
30 days and we'll refund your payment in full. 








Free with your enrollment: Writer’s 1957 Yearbook 


(_] Enroll me in the Writer’s Digest Course in Short Fiction. I enclose 

WRITER'S sroront $10. Send the balance of my course, 60 days after I enroll, for $10 

C.0.D. plus $35¢ delivery charge. Also send, free, Writer's 1957 
Yearbook. Total price of course: $20. 


[] Send me more details about the Course, without obligation. 


Name 


The Yearbook is Address 


free only when en- 


rolling with this ae . : 
coupon. City State 


10-7 Writer’s Digest, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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PERSONALS 


The circulation of Writer’s Dicest is much greater than 
that of any other writer’s magazine. Each issue is read by 
beginning writers, professional writers, editors, publishers, 
writers’ clubs, publicity men, theatrical producers, adver- 
tising agencies and newspaper men throughout the United 
States, Canada, and a score of foreign countries. 

_ The rate for ‘Personals’ is fifteen cents a word, includ- 
ing, each word in name and address; box number, $1.80. 

opy with money order or check for November issue must 
reach us by October 1. 





Through the “personals” department, read- 
ers can swap, buy, or sell nominally priced 
items or services. 

We do not accept advertising on palmistry, 
numerology, astrology, advertising of national 
matrimonial or friendship services, advisors 
without graduate degrees, or ads requesting 
pen-pals. We reserve the right to reject ads 
that do not meet our approval. (Critics, typ- 
ists, correspondence courses, and literary 
agents may use display advertising only.) 











USED COURSES AND INSTRUCTION BOOKS 
bought, sold and exchanged. Send 10c for Bargain 
List. SMITH’S, 124 Marlborough Rd., Salem, Mass. 


WRITERS: 25 ARTICLE PLOTS with enagoations 
for writing for publication, complete set $1.00 
markets included. MarGene Studios, Box 863, West 
Memphis, Ark. 


CUSTOM MADE 3” RUBBER STAMP! One line, 85c 
(each additional line, 60c). Namecraft, Box 13W, 
Arlington 74, Mass. 


PHILIPPINE CLIPPINGS, 1l5c. Information $1.00, 
each, Ovillasis, Canlaon, Quezon City, Philippines. 


REMAILING SERVICE. Letters remailed for you! 
Washington, D.C. postmark. 25c each. Vacation 
in D. C. By postcard, six for $1.00. Eleanor Wer- 
ner, 6410 Stoneham Rd., Bethesda, Md. 


THREE NICE BEDROOMS. Rent $30. Monthly. 
Utilities paid; home privileges; near store, church, 
P. O., bus, schools. Excellent references required. 
Near Knoxville. Zula Greene, Duff, Tenn. 








MAKE MONEY CLIPPING NEWSPAPER ITEMS 
for publishers! Newscraft Publishers, WD-983 E. 
Main, Columbus 5, Ohio. 


OLD MAGAZINES, 1890’s and early 1900’s. L. H. 
Journal, McCall’s, etc. No choice. $2.00 each. 


INFORMATION UNLIMITED. ANY SUBJECT, 
FROM ACOUSTICS to Zoology. Specific answers 
to all questions. Comprehensive, accurate, gen- 
erous with facts. Painstaking research. $1.00 each 
a > or problem. Satisfied or money back. 

Avery, 213 Leavenworth Ave., Syracuse 4, 
New York. 


WRITERS: PROFESSIONALS, BEGINNERS. Cor- 
respondence exchange. Postage requested. Chanel 
Monaghan, 236 Columbia PI., Los Angeles 26, Calif. 





ba PAY? Criticize your own stories. Self-critic $1. 
— Reactions of Emotions, 75c. Both $1.60. 
ano Publishers, 232 Delano "Ave. ., New York. 


SAVE OVER 50% ON CRITICISM fees. See our ad, 
page 48. Story Critics’ Club. 


WHAT I HAVE LEARNED about Subsidized Pub- 
lishing. $1.00. Frank Felton, 1738 Westlake North, 
Seattle 9, Wash. 


DISCOURAGED BY REJECTS? Easy-to-sell news- 
paper feature stories bring checks immediately. 
Our 3000-word folio tells how to find stories that 
editors will buy no matter where you live. A dollar 
bill will start you on the road to profitable writ- 
ing. Pine Tree Book Agency, Birch Harbor, Maine. 
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“HOW TO SELF-SYNDICATE YOUR OWN MaA- 
TERIAL’’—your columns, cartoons, fillers, verse, 
stories, articles, comics. Up to $10.00 a day from 
each newspaper. More than 12,000 dailies and 
weeklies in U.S. and Canada alone. Folio in- 
cludes Syndicate Operation, Selling Prices Sched- 
ule, Model Sales Letters to Editors, Sample 
Order and Agreement Forms, etc. Complete Folio 
$2.00 postpaid (refundable). While they last, gift 
copy of ‘175 Idea-Sources For Newspaper Fea- 
tures’’ included with Folio. American Features 
—— Dept. 236, 19990 Como Ave., St. Paul 8, 
Minn. 


GHOSTWRITING: Your stories and books adapted 
for television. See Will Lozier’s ad, page 60. 
Will Lozier. 


YOUR LIBRARY RESEARCH in all New York 
libraries (English and foreign longue — accu- 
rately, comprehensively done). LISHER’S 
SERVICE: expert, reliable indexing, proof-read- 
ing, copy e ting. ea rates; reliable 
prompt service iv. Librar Research Insti- 
tute, 69 Perry Street, » e- York 14, N. Y. 











POETS: Description of Handbooks containing 999 
PLACES TO SEND POEMS, also Kaleidograph 
Prize Program, sent on receipt of self-addressed 
—- envelope. og ge Ss A Na 
tional Magazine of Poetry, 624 N. Vernon Ave., 
Dallas 8, Texas. 

WRITE FEATURES and fillers. Send for particu- 
lars. Underhill, Beebe, Ark. 


THEY HAND HIM $100! — Free Packet, Secret 
Journal. 919 Secrets—Plans! Work home. Pub- 
lico-WW, Oceanside, Calif. 


BREED RARE TROPICAL FISH at home. Earn 
big money. Learn secrets. Help fill the huge de- 
mand. Amazing opportunity. Free plan. Tropical 
Fish Breeders, Los Angeles 61. 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS—New. Two for $1.25 
postpaid. Specify typewriter. Marvin Schmidt, 
8109 Kilpatrick, Skokie, Ill. 


EARN MONEY AT HOME! The Home Worker Mag- 
azine tells how. Sample 25c. Sizemore, 20-D East 
Delaware, Chicago 11. 





FOOL-PROOF BOOKLET on punctuation. Every 
problem discussed and illustrated, $1.00. Also 
capitalization, 50c. Marjorie Davidson, Lacey- 
ville, Penna. 


SONGWRITER collaborators welcomed. Ed Mar- 
tin, Berlin, Connecticut. 


PHOTOGRAPHS FOR WRITERS. Reasonable. 
Paul’s Photos, 3702 Lakewood Ave., Chicago 13. 





THEY HAND HIM $100! Free ‘425 Secret Small 
Businesses.’’ Shoestring plans! Work home— 
sparetime. Publico-ST2, Oceanside, Calif 





FOOL-PROOF HANDBOOK of English. Every 
writing problem explained and Ghasivated. $1.00. 
Marjorie Davidson, Laceyville, Penna. 


BLESSED BE THE IMMACULATE HEART OF 
MARY. Hubert Madere, Hahnville, Louisiana. 





FOUR PROFIT-MAKING BOOKS! ‘‘Drugless Road 
to Health,’’ ‘“‘The Herbalist,’ ‘‘Master’s Garden 
Book,’’ ‘Dollar Maker Tips.’’ Literature free. 
Cutler, 20-WD, South Ninth, Reading, Penna. 





INFORMATION. Any topic or subject. Library re- 
search, canvassing, public contact. (New York and 
Long island area.) Very low rates. i ae 
Research, Dept. G2, Box 722, Riverhead, N. 


COMPLETE FICTION AND AND ARTICLE WRITING 
COURSE (personally coached), at no additional 
cost when you join SCC at $6.00. See our ad, page 
48. STORY CRITICS’ CLUB. 
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BEGINNERS! MAKE UP TO $200 MONTHLY with 
“department letters’’. List of markets, require- 
ments, rates, etc., $1.00. Cash, money order or 
stamps. Also—BEGIN TO SELL! Price, $1.00. 
Berry Hill Enterprises, Angola, N. Y. 


NUDIST CAMP DIRECTORY of entire U. S.—24 in 
Florida and California—swimming pools, healthy 
natural settings, remarkably inexpensive gardens 
of Eden, ideal for writers. $1 cash or money order, 
no chec ks. Box B-3. 


WRITE LIKE PROFESSIONAL. Tricks of Profes- 
sionals, 75c. Beginning Most Important Part of 
Story. Learn to Begin Stories, 75c. Both $1.40. 
Delano Publishers, 232 Delano Ave., Yonkers, N. Y. 


CLIP V ALU ABLE NEWSPAPER ITEMS. Hundreds 
worth 25c to $5.00. Steady income. Dorco, Box 494, 
Muncie, Ind. 


HANDWRITING ANALYSIS is a science and a pro- 
fession. Graduates of the Grapho Analysis Society 
are active in TV, radio, writing features for slicks 
and house organs—and. getting paid! Ezell Eiland, 
Texas, feature story in Railroad Monthly. Sam 
Johnson placed handwriting feature in Texas 
Teacher’s Journal. Another grapho analyst sold 
story to Office Executive. Toni Lalimi in New York 
hit Journal of Lifetime Living, drew fat check! It 
goes on all the time. Here is a growing uncrowded 
profession-business where you give service. Ex- 
perts command fees up to $75 an hour! Real oppor- 
tunity for men and women who want to get ahead. 
Free Trial Lesson, examination, details to all over 
21. Write now! I.G.A.S., Inc., 1007 Wilhoit Build- 
ing, Springfield, Mo. 


OLD JOKE BOOKS WANTED—Edgar M. Wilbur, 
East Harwich, Mass. 


YOUR LETTERS, CARDS, remailed from FABU- 
LOUS MACKINAC ISLAND, MICHIGAN, 50c 
each. Local post cards, 2 for 25c. Gust Peterson, 
P. O. Box 555, Mackinac Island, Mich. 


COMBINE THOSE CHERISHED PICTURES in one 
superb, studio-signed print. Send photos, B/W, 
Colorprints, Polaroids for new negatives and 3 
combinations montage on 8x10—$1.49; 3 combi- 
nation, 9x12—$1.99. Additional heads, 49c each. 
C. Crosby Photos, 1045 “‘E’”’ St., San Diego 1, 
California. 


WRITERS — IF YOU WRITE POEMS, religious 
verse or write for religious publications, radio or 
television, send for a free copy of HOLLYWOOD 
Digest. We specialize in printing private editions 
of poems. Trinity Press, Post Office Box 683-D 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 


LETTERS REMAILED FROM PORTLAND, Ore- 
gon; Vancouver, Washington. 25c. E. Miller, 7529 
Southeast Duke, Portland 6, Ore. 


GUARANTEED HOMEWORK! Immediate commis- 
sions! Free outfits! Hirsch’s, 1301 Hoe, New York 
City 59. 


PLOTS: Two $1.00. F. Flaherty, Pine, Holyoke, 
Massachusetts. 


50 BOOK PLATES, $1. Unique. Sample? Robinson, 
311 Cramer, Univ. Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 


INFORMATION GUIDE FOR CARTOONISTS and 
gagwriters. Cartoon markets, news, cartoon les- 
sons, tips. Over 172 issues have been printed. Pros 
and beginners from all over the world take I. G. 
Send for free trial copy. Information Guide, 2776 
California Ct., Lincoln 10, Neb 


WIN INDEPENDENCE .. . Make big $$$ home 
profits. ‘‘Home Business Digest’? shows how. Sam- 
ple copy 35c. Hamilton, Dept. 4-WD, Woolsey 
Sta., Astoria 5, N. Y. 














FLORIDA REMAILS, 25c each. Miami classified ads, 
50c. Florida questions answered, . Other serv- 
ices. Ash, 108 Fourth, Haines City . Fla. 





READY-TO-SELL MANUSCRIPTS, Stories, Arti- 
cles and Poems, by professional authors, avail- 
able to writers who want to sell. Send stamp for 
details to Wm. Derry, 40 Rock, Lynn, Mass. 


SONG REQUEST GUARANTEES ROYALTIES. In- 
structions two dollars. Howard Olenik, Mt. Mor- 
ris, Michigan. 


CREATE THOU SANDS CH. CHARACTERS and plots 
easily. Character Creator $1, Plot Creator $1, 
Details FREE. Ralph Blois, 2208A Overdene, 
Rockford, Illinois. 


PAPER SPECIAL! White rag bond. 16 or 13 Ib. 
500 8%xl1l sheets, boxed, regularly $3.20, now 
$2.00. Postpaid 4th zone. Quantity limited. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Established 1911. Advance 
Loose Leaf, 5935 University, Indianapolis 19, Ind. 


GOPARTNERSHIPS—Florida business writing, 
dancing. Information 10c. Chuck Brooks, 605 
Pinellas Park, Florida. 


“SELF-HYPNOSIS—A GUIDE TO ITS WON- 
DERS.”’ Amazing book by hypnotist Nard King 
reveals unique method. It allegedly provides for 
COMPLETE and CONTINUOUS CONTROL of 
SELF (flow of creative ideas, power of concen- 
tration, memory, fatigue, sleep, analgesia, selec- 
tive auditory anesthesia, emotions, feelings, 
moods, attitudes, cravings, habits, etc.), enabling 
proficient user, WIDE AWAKE, to merely tell 
himself what he will experience, add cue word, 
and—it happens! We make no therapeutic claims 
but enthusiastically recommend this remarkable 
book to writers interested in subject of self-hy 
nosis. $2.00—delighted or refund! Verity Publi- 
cations, Newfoundland 15-C, N. J. 


HOW I GET $1 TO $500 CHECKS. Free details. 
WARCO’S, 2689B Coolidge, Oakland 1, California. 


300 FILLER MARKETS, 7 75e. Gita Press, Folly 
Beach, 8S. C. 








LEARN WHILE ASLEEP! Details free. Sleep- 
Learning Research Association, P. O. Box 610- 
WD, Omaha 1, Nebraska. 


FREE BOOK, 505 Odd Successful Businesses. Work 
home. Pacific, 44B, Oceanside, Calif. 


FOOL PROOF GUIDANCE in writing fillers and 
short articles. Enclosed stamp brings details. 
Marjorie Davidson, Laceyville, Penna. 





400-YEAR CALENDAR—All dates, including 
Easter, 1753-2152. Chart 21”x28", $1. Thomas Car- 
ruth, Crowley, Louisiana. 





ENCHANTING PUBLIC STENOGRAPHY (What 
to Charge). Complete guide, $2. Steno Publi- 
cations, Box 253, Tyler, Texas. 





QUIT SMOKING! Not easy. How I did it, $1 and 3c 
stamp. Box 247, Redw ood City, Calif. 


CONTEST FOR MANUSCRIPTS. See my ad page 
72. Linda Marshall. 





$70 WEEKLY, home, spare time. Simplified mail 
bookkeeping. Immediate income; easy! Auditax, 
34741W, Los Angeles 34. 


WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and there- 
by sell as quickly as possible? Find answer in my 
ad, this magazine, page 67. Natalie Newell, Ghost- 
writer. 








WHOEVER, WHATEVER YOU’RE DOING—join 
winning teams. See GOPARTNERSHIPS 
advertisement. 


$100.00 bad SPARE TIME WITH A TAPE 
RECORDER! Fabulous new business. Entire 
country a open! Record weddings, parties, 
sports events, stereophonic sound, sound-on- 
sound multiple recordings. Make radio commer- 
cials, sound effects. Have fun and make big 
money in the glamorous business of Tape Re- 
cording. Moneymaking Facts Free! Dixieland 
Publishers, Asheboro 20, N 


JOIN WRITER’S CORRESPONDENCE CLUB, 
$1.00 a year, including subscription to Writer’s 
Bulletin. Lola Couden, Box 12A, Capistrano 
Beach, California. 
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ROMANTIC RHINE, 10 artistic color povtenote suit- 
able for framing plus your typewritten message. 
Original birthday, Xmas gifts. $2. Carl Frank, 
Postfach 435, Koeln 1, Germany. 


WANTED: Copy of ‘‘Presented in Leather.’’ Will 
purchase or trade. Box B-4. 


SPAIN: QUESTIONS ANSWERED $1.00 each. Let- 
ters remailed $1.00 each. 4 postcards remailed with 
message $1.00. The Bullfight story, a 64-page illus- 
trated book $1.50 (a must for writers). 10 Cinema- 
scope colored Bullfight postcards $1.00. Anything 
from Spain. For ordering only Bank Money Order 
payable to E. Serrano, Plaza Marina Espanola, 6 
Madrid, Spain. 


GET OFF THE WEEDS! Guaranteed results $1.00. 
No-Smoke, 26 N. Duncan, Fayetteville, Ark. 


RECEIVE DIRECT FROM GERMANY 35mm CAM- 
ERA “MONTANA” for $22.00. 20-36 exposures. 
Focussing scale 3’ to infinity. Shutter 1/200 second. 
Flash attachment available slight extra cost. Best 
Buy Agency, P. O. Box 262, Holyoke, Mass. 


NELLIE MASON, RESEARCH SPECIALIST. Any 
subject. Reasonable rates. Reliable, prompt serv- 
ice. 608 So. 14th, Clarinda, Iowa. 


SEE HOW IT’S DONE. You'll learn plenty. Word 
by word Analysis of Model Story. 75c. Delano 
Publishers, 232 Delano Ave., Yonkers, N. Y. 


IF YOU CAN COPY OR TRACE simple cartoons, 
you may earn up to $45.00 weekly, spare time, 
copying and duplicating comic cartoons for adver- 
tisers. Particulars free. Cartoon-Ad_ Service, 
Argyle 18, Wisconsin. 


PRESS CARD AND AUTO STICKERS, $1.00. Dis- 
tinctive bicolored. Most effective personal creden- 
tial obtainable for free-lance writers or photog- 
raphers. Obtains many courtesies. Commercial 
Masters, Gardiner, N. Y. 


SMART WRITERS now use self-hypnosis to im- 
prove their creative ability. Free information! 
Drawer WD697, Ruidoso, New Mexico. 


PRIVATE EDITION PRINTING: Novels, Histories, 
Poetry, 250 copies up, quality work, cut-rate 
prices. No obligation for our estimate. Rickard, 
30 Prince, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 


FLORIDA OR BUST?—One dollar brings you com- 
seen information job opportunities your field, 
ousing availabilities, moving costs, everything 
you need to know. Bromley, 10681 Gulf Bivd., St. 
Petersburg, Florida. 


ABC SHORTHAND FOR WRITERS, $2. Return- 
able. Zinman, Bayside, Va. 


AUTODYNAMICS — Unlocks your Subconscious 
swiftly, creatively, effortlessly. Free Amazing 
Brochure. Box 847 (B3-5), Ocean Park, Calif. 


INTERESTING MAIL from the Heart of Texas, 
including offers and opportunities for future 
independence. 25c. WILLMARS, Box 387, Rock- 
dale, Texas. 


THAT UNPUBLISHED MANUSCRIPT. Have it 
bound into a beautiful volume for your own 
ar: Write Parnassus Bookbinding, Nokomis, 

orida. 


BIRTHPLACE OF THE AMERICAN RAILROAD 
was at Honesdale, Pa. First locomotive’s initial 
trip interestingly told in booklet, 25 cents; 
stamps accepted. E. B. Callaway, Honesdale, Pa. 


TODAY’S JAPAN—Famous authors present cul- 
tural, economic, political perspectives. Every- 
thing about Japan. Twelve issues $5.00. Money 
combats TB. Japan Anti-Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion, Number 2, 1-chome, Misakicho Kanda, Chi- 
yoda-ku Tokyo, Japan. 


IF A NEW LOOK AT SCIENCE and the New 


Testament interests you, please write David 
Stenevad, 2536 Pillsbury, Minneapolis 4, Minn. 
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Cartoonist Cues 
(Continued from page 72) 


very funny material. Mostly sex-type stuff. 
Sample caption (Lowell Hoppes cartoon) : 
“T’ll admit he has lived it up, but fortu- 
nately he hasn’t lived it all up!” Well, any- 
way, Mr. Hoppes liked it. I liked it. And, 
as Gordner Rae said many years ago, 
“When the check arriveth all criticism 
ceaseth!” 

NuGGET, 545 5th Ave., New York 17, 
N. Y. George Wiswell edits here. Pay starts 
$25 and goes up to $100 for full page in 
color. I was sulking around the premises 
the other day (for purposes of my own 
and had a talk with Rex Lardner (nephew 
of Ring, cousin of John) and discovered 
that they prefer a fairly realistic style of 
drawing. This is a magazine that has a lot 
of class, and from a literary point-of-view 
is classier than its competitors who are eat- 
ing a lot higher on the hog. You should buy 
a couple of copies and absorb ’em so you 
can understand what they’re up to. 

THE NEW YORK TIMES BOOK REVIEW, 229 
West 43rd St., New York 36, N. Y. Rini 
Dafni scuffles through your merchandise and 
picks out 52 cartoons a year to be printed 
on page 2 in the book section of the Sun- 
day N. Y. Times. Line or wash—no ben- 
day. Prefer their drawings moderately o1 
the esthetic side . . . ideas mostly mechan- 
ical. Subject matter: books, current best 
sellers, and the publishing industry. Surpris- 
ingly enough, they are in favor of books 
culture in general and the book publishing 
industry in particular. 

ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING, a McGraw- 
Hill Publications, 330 West 42nd St., 
New York 36, N. Y. A $10 market edited 
by Robt. W. Armstrong. The problems of 
merchandising, peddling and distributing 
electrical appliances. How to sell anything 
that’s plugged in. Slanted to the appliance 
dealer . . . be sympathetic. 

TRUE POLICE CASES, 67 West 44th St 
New York 36, N. Y. Martin M. Singer, 
associate editor, cases the cartoons. Price: 
$20. Try them with anything from the ulti- 
mate in violence to, “Who put powdered 
opium in Uncle Horace’s curried chutney?” 
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OUTBOARD, P.O. Box 4246, Jacksonville, 
Fla., Editor: Charles Dickson. Pay: $10. 
In the market for cartoons about outboard 
motors and goings on in their immediate 
vicinity. Don’t low-rate the merchandise. 

THE SOUTHERN PLANTER, Richmond 9, 
Va. Editor Paul D. Sanders pays $5 
apiece for cartoons of a rural nature and 
sympathetic toward the farmer. Buys 6 or 8 
per month. 

MEDICAL ECONOMICS, Oradell, N. J. W. A. 
Richardson pays $35 for cartoons he be- 
lieves might have some entertainment value 
for the GP. More loot for multi-pix jobs. 
Sometimes only $15 for one column no- 
caption material. Don’t poke fun at Hippoc- 
rates. 

REX, Delta Publishing Co., 40 West 45th 
St., New York. N. Y. A monthly maga- 
zine cartoon edited by Norman Schoenfeld. 
This is an entertainment magazine for men. 
Like sex if it’s funny enough. Prefer no- 
caption gags but will use all kinds. Price is 
open until they discover how much they 
have to pay for what they want to buy. The 
first issue hit the stands on August 28th. 
They are not particularly name-conscious. 

THIS FUNNY WORLD, The McNaught Syn- 
dicate, Inc., 60 East 42nd St., The Lincoln 
Building, New York 17, N. Y. This is a 
syndicated newspaper feature using reprints 
from most of the top slicks. They do buy 2 
or 3 originals every week to help fill out 
the feature. Finishes are drawn absolutely 
square with no wash or benday. Pay is $25 
apiece. Editor is Pricilla Bradley. 

PACK O° FUN, NIFTY, WHAM, zIP, 205 East 
42nd St., New York, N. Y. Red Kirby pays 
a fast $10 for the sex gag. He told me to 
make him sound kind of mean on the sub- 
ject of clitches—he’s tired of the old ones. 
says the amount of material he buys now 
varies on account of the new type of humor 
content in his magazine. He used to buy in 
great quanity every two months but he buys 
irregularly now. He sends a notification to 
his regulars whenever he’s in the market. If 


IDENTIFY YOUR MATERIAL—500 name and ad- 
dress labels oa $1.00. Your own name and 
address beautifully printed in blue ink on quality 
gummed paper, in handy pad form. Wonderful for 
- W. L. Whiteman, 1 Franklin Garden, Boston 

, Mass. 


SELL COMEDY: With $1,000,000 Basic Comic Pat- 
tern easily create original stories, movies, tele- 
vision. Banish story-line problems forever. ONE 
basic pattern does it all. Many examples deline- 
ated. Just $2, or write for FREE outline. Clifford 
Lectures, 1741 Fairlawn, Topeka, Kansas. 


HOW TO BUILD A PLOT FROM A SINGLE 
WORD e> How to Put Drama, Suspense in Sto- 
ries, 15¢c. = Endings for Stories, 75c. Any 
two, $1. io” All three, $2. Delano Publishers, 232 
Delano Ave., Yonkers, N. Y. 


ORIGINAL HUMOR WRITTEN TO ORDER. Any 
subject. Also cartoon ideas, ghosting, book re- 
ports. Frankel, 4903-W Adams, Chicago 44. 


PRISON AND CRIME PHOTOS, glossy, made to 
your specifications or suggestions by a photo- 
journalist whose work has appeared in forty pub- 
ications. Low rates. Write Bob Neese, The Pre- 
sidio, Iowa Prison, Fort Madison, Iowa. 


CARTOON GAGS FOR SALE, cash. Professional 
gagwriter. Ed. Madden, GPO Box 693, Syracuse, 
New York. 


HOLLYWOOD: NEED ) AUTHENTIC INFORMA- 
TION about Los Angeles, S. Calif., movie — 
sets, crews, actors, anything? Ask ‘native-born 
ture player and writer. $1. 0 per question. J. 
2001 Morgan Hill Dr., Hollywood 28, Calif. 


BEGINNERS—Earn money at home while writing. 
Write a newsy column for small foreign papers 
(under fifty thousand population). The same 
mimeographed column goes to all of your list- 
ings. Excellent interesting work and you are 
your own boss. It is your own business with 
splendid remuneration. For complete details 
(with subjects) send one dollar to Anthon 
Oliver, 7259 Fulton Street, North Hollywood, 
California. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly, on 20 lb. bond, one carbon, extra first 
page, mailed flat, 50c per 1000 words, 60c with 
minor corrections, plus postage. Prompt service. 


BARBARA BYINGTON 
Springfield, Vermont 








8 Lark Lane 








SHORTHAND IN 


Famous pg tbo shorthand. Bang ba 
bols; no 
writes 


s ee are : 
350 0,000 graduates. 
year. Write for FREE’ 


Dept. 6710-7 


55 W. 42nd Street, N. Y. 36 WEEKS 





EASIEST WAY TO MAKE $i TO $i0 DAILY 
WRITING FILLERS 
Will Heideman's New 1958 Revised Course & Markets 


~ long training or ee Bon pd and aie stor technique 

hows how to writ le stories, house- 

. 150 markets, 

of help %& 00 words of fillers": if you order now. 

fg heen courses and help available. Return this ad and 
lay to: 


J. C. SLOAN, Publisher's Agent 


P. ©. Box 1008, Glendale, California 














WRITERS— CONSULT ADELE BAILEY 


Story analyst, agent, author, teacher. Marketin 
ing-instruction lessons, $5. 00 each, or $39. 


30 OCEAN STREET 


for complete course of ten. Book ms. $15.00 
sroup meetings. Modest fees due to sincere interest in writers. 


gp on your story, $2.00; thorough Ka» technique analysis, $4.00; 


nquire about local writers 


SQUANTUM, MASS. 
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N THE [5th of each month, WRIT- 
ER'S DIGEST enrolls a selected 
group of students in its Beginner's Indi- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 
Experienced students or writers with a 
good record of MS sales are not eligible. 
A monthly group of sincere students will 
be accepted and trained. 

The purpose of this Beginner's Course 
in Writing is to show plainly the elements 
in writing and painstakingly explain how 
to write short stories. The course lasts 
four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner's Course 
in writing will not suddenly become 
professional writers, nor will they be able 
to do stories offhand for the smoothpaper 
magazines. They will, however, under- 
stand a few secrets of professional writing 
and be able to compose good, readable 
English in the approved editorial form. 
Only sincere students desired. 

The price of this course is quite reason- 
able.* You will have opportunity to study 
under experienced, professional editors, 
who will take an individual interest in your 
progress. Complete details and an outline 
of the Beginner's Course in Writing that 
will intrigue and inspire you, await sincere 





inquiries. 
We invite you to reply at once. 





WRITER’S DIGEST 10-7 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 

Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
ing. This puts me under no obligation. 


City ; State 
Address 

Name .§ 
s.* 


*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 








back agreement on ALL enrollments. 
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you think you can do Red’s type of mer- 
chandise send him some clips or photostats 
of your work and if Red agrees with you 
he’ll notify you when he’s in the market. 

PICTORIAL REVIEW, 235 East 45th St., 
New York, N. Y. E. F. Brockhaven selects 
the cartoons for this Sunday newspaper 
supplement. In the beginning it was Bar- 
bara Shermund’s personal market, then 
Mike Berry and Roir and several others 
moved in. A comparatively closed market. 
If you can get in, it makes a nice home. Pay 
$100 flat for full color jobs that are repro- 
duced by a benday (color) process. Now 
and then a new name creeps in here. Likes 
seasonal and timely gags if they reach them 
far enough in advance (about 3 months). 
If they like your gag and don’t trust your 
drawing or presentation of the idea enough, 
they'll buy your idea for $25 and farm it 
out to one of their regulars. 





New York Market Letter 
(Continued from page 27) 

For detailed information write to Irv. 
Leiberman, 565 Hipp Annex, Cleveland 15, 
Ohio. 

Kenneth Roberts, one of the most pro- 
lific writers of successful historical novels 
died at the age of 71. Mr. Roberts was the 
author of “Northwest Passage,” ‘Oliver 
Wiswell,” “Lydia Bailey,” “Arundel,” and 
many other books. He was the only writer 
to have received a special citation from the 
Pulitizer Prize jury not for an individual 
book, but for the whole body of his work, 
as “historical novels which have long con- 
tributed to the creation of greater interest 
in our early American history.” 

On September 20, Doubleday published 
a new novel by Thomas B. Costain, “Below 
the Salt.” Doubleday will send a free copy 
of this novel to the first reader of WRITER'S 
Dicest who will send in a correct definition 
of the title phrase, “Below the Salt.” You 
need indicate that you read an announce- 
ment of this contest in Wrirer’s DiIcEsT 
Send your entry to “Below the Salt,” Room 
1718, 575 Madison Avenue, New York 
City 22. 
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CAREERS IN WRITING 


JUVENILE WRITING 





REFERENCE 








Careers in Religious Journalism. .$2.50 | Children’s Book Field........ - 3.50) American Thesaurus of Slang.... 7.00 
Char. any Y Ss . 4.00 | | Writing fo Young Children 3.00 | any cae Yee Con Sire 
‘acters e Your Story coe Oe Di 
7 ictionary of American Proverbs 6.00 
Free Leone Writing for a Living. 2.75 wth "Juvenile Fiction........ 3.50 | Dictionary of Thoughts. . 4.95 
Kearney tiney Encyclopedia of Superstitions.... 3.50 
a A a Photographer’s 3.7 MARKETS | English Grammar Simplified 1.75 
PS Write | re “Money... , 1. 4 | Seer and Publisher Syndicate : 0 | oe Pn! Copyright Practice... 6.50 
, Section Areas Os a RES S d Nicholson 
How ae a Story and Sell It. 2.95 | The Law of Literary Property 5.00 | Phrase Finder 6.95 
St. Johns Wittenberg Practions Handbook of Better 
Narrative Technique............ 4.00 | Where and How to Sell Your En 50 
zze ae Pictures 2.00 aglish 
111 Don’ts for Writers........ le Writer’s Market 4.50 . 
vee i oe Rapid a Builder 1.00 
Practical Guide to Writing..... 2.00 — erage 2 i 
ait c ing in Ten Lesso 1 
Successful Interviewing. .. _ 3.75 | NOVEL WRITING | Wdhetec’s how Were Dictionary, 
Witte: Were's re | Craft of Novel eee 3.50) thumb indexed 6.75 
Wri — Christian Publicati 3.00 How to Write a Novel 4.00 | | Western Words 3.75 
“ -* = ristian Publications J. ; Komroff 
Writing , rie, eee _ 3.00 | Novel jo te Making. . ... 3.00 SHORT STORY WRITING 
Weiting of ee Technique of the Novel ... 2.00 | Professional Short Story Writing 4.50 
owe Jzze | owery 
a The.. . 4:50 PLAYWRITING Write, the Short Short waa 
Writing * —_-- ink iis 2.75 Playwright at Wok 3.50 ms = 00 ss as _ me 
ereai an Druten ort Story riting ora Pront.. 2. 
— Power...... 3.50 | Pointers on Playwriting 2.00 Blackiston 
Niggli | Writers: Learn to Earn 3.00 
ARTICLE WRITING Summer Theatres ; 1.65 | rt 
a + mg $18,000 A Year ass PLOTTING AND REVISION | atta Help Yourselves . 2.50 
g ges si ‘%9 | Basic Formulas of Fiction 3 Writ Try Short Shorts 3.00 
oster riters: Try or or . 
ee and Sell 3.50 | How to Revise Your Own Stories 2.00 Reid 
Hal Borland Hamilton Writing Magazine Fiction 3.50 
Spare Time Article Witings for Plots — : 3.00 Campb bell 
— ge as hae ph -- 3.95 36 Dramatic Situations 2.75 Weltieg 7 Confession Story 2.75 
; 2 . 7 olti one 
oe we in Article Writing 3.50 Writing: Advice and Devices 3.75 
Write for Trade Journals . 2.75 Campbell TV AND RADIO 
Writing Non-Fiction 3.50 POETRY AND VERSE Eric Heath’s Writing for ' 
Campbell An — Looks at Poetry...... 2.00 Television 6.95 
oblentz aos 
CARTOONING Complete Rhyming Dictionary.. 3.00 | #°w,to Write for Television... 2.50 
Woo Kaufman 
nal, Does Shel A a he che 4.00 | First Principles of Verse 3.00 — . 3.75 
° . Hillyer jayessky 
Drawing and Selling Cartoons 2.00 Unabridged Rhyming Dictionary 6.00 | Television Writing 3.50 
DETECTIVE WRITING Writing and Selling cane Card esau! 
foc gr of Cpuinde, : re ool 1 Tie Siting and Selling 5.75 
ern Criminal Investigation.. 4. Bar 
Soderman & O’Connell Writing " Light Verse 2.75 | Writing for Television 3.00 
Mystery Writer’s Handbook rmour eldes 
rean 
Writing Detective and wennined 
Fiction 3.50 § WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio. 
Burack Gentlemen: Please send me the following prepaid: 
THESE BOOKS are selected by the 
editors of WriTER’s DicEst as 
the most authoritative and help- Payment of $ enclosed 


ful for writers wishing to learn 
more about their profession. 
You’re entitled to return books 
for full cash refund within ten 
days if not thoroughly satisfied. 








Name 


Address 


City 
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SONGWRITERS 


LARGE RECORDING COMPANY WANTS NEW SONGS! Your song 
may be chosen for recording on ROYALTY BASIS. NATIONAL 
SALES, PROMOTION, DISTRIBUTION if selected. Send songs, 
song poems for FREE examination. 


MUSIC MAKERS, DEPT. SR-38 © Box 2507, HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 


CORRECT TYPING 


A manuscript which is correct in every detail 
will give you the advantage. 65¢ per thousand. 
Free carbon. Mailed flat. 

PAULINE LOZIER 
134-35 Cherry Ave. Flushing 55, N. Y. 








PUBLISHED OR UNPUBLISHED 


SELL YOUR STORY TO HOLLYWOOD . 


—_ established motion picture, radio, and TV agency 
seeking fresh writing talent and stories to sell in this 


ever-expanding market. 
Send for free information 
THE SAGER AGENCY 
Beverly Hills, California 








Box 224 








Two Down 


Dear Editor: 

In your article on the pLaysBoy field in THE 
WRITER'S YEAR BOOK, you prophesized that some 
of these books would drop while a few, blessed 
with editorial awareness and something to say 
(besides, ‘““Hey, look at the nake!”) would pros- 
per and continue. 

I just received a rejection from Reynard Publi- 
cations, and they announced the discontinuance 
of TIGER and KEEN. 

ALBERT SMALL 
Belfontaine, Ohio 


Adults Only 


Dear Editor: 

Would like to form a Writer’s Club. Any one 
in Houston interested, please contact me. (Adults, 
please). 

MartTuHa C. SMITH 
3520 Broadway 
Houston 17, Texas 











FREE! FREE! FREE! Writin 








Attention. Submit 
And Find Out Why. 


489 Fifth Avenue 





q the Short Short Story by Robert Oberfirst 
My famous booklet, WRITING THE SHORT SHORT STORY, which contains 3 cardinal elements in writing 
a salable short-short, will be mailed free of charge to all writers seriously interested in writing this type fiction. 
ROBERT OBERFIRST, Literary Agent, P. O. Box 539, Ocean City, New Jersey 


Sell Your Short-Shorts to Best Markets 
Our agency sells short-shorts for $75 to $850 apiece. If you have written short-shorts which you think should sell 
by all means send them in for marketing. Reading and handling fee: $3 each. 10% commission on sales. 

ROBERT OBERFIRST, Literary Agent, Ocean City, New Jersey 


This Ad Is In Large Type Because, 
Frankly, We Wanted To Attract Your 
Notice. We Believe That What We 
Can Offer You In Subsidy Book 
Publication Deserves Your Careful 


MR. BARRINGTON, Editor-in-Chief 


GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 












Your Manuscript 


New York 17, N. Y. 
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Now Sells To Top-Pay Magazines 


“What I learned about magazine 
writing from Palmer Institute has 
: been invaluable to me ever since,” 
es writes Keith Monroe, widely known 

3 A young writer whose articles have ap- 
peared in Saturday Evening Post, 


Reader’s Digest, New Yorker, Good 
Housekeeping and other top-pay 
magazines. “Naturally I am an en- 
thusiastic booster for the staff and the 
course, which I consider the finest of 
its kind in existence.” 


How to Stop Wishing 
and Start Writing 


Better, More Salable Stories, Articles, TV-Scripts 


Read What Palmer Students 
and Graduates Say: 


Thanks Palmer 


for Help 
“The wealth of 
information in your 
lessons, covering all 
phases of writing, 
Me plus the utmost in 
* help from excellent 
instructors, leaves 
no question about writing tech- 
niques. I haven’t completed the 
course yet, but I wouldn’t have my 
check for an article if it weren’t for 
the guidance of Palmer Institute.” 
—Billie Cook, Vallejo, California. 


»? $1400 From 
* Qutdoor Life 


“Sold an article 
on hunting to Out- 
door Life for $400 
——that makes $1400 
fromthem, plus two 
é storiestoThe Trap- 
per, and several to other men’s 
magazines. The time put in on your 
course was the most valuable I ever 
spent.” 

—Ray Beck, Knox, Pa. 


Editor Credits 
Palmer for Success 


“T had never 
written a line in my 
life before starting 
the Palmer course, 
yet after complet- 
ing only a few les- 
sons I started to market my articles. 
Soon I was unable to write fast 
enough to keep up with my sales. 
Anyone who likes to write and will 











follow your simple instructions’ 


should certainly succeed in this pro- 
fession.’ 

—Hugh G. Jarman, Montreal, Que. 
(Editor of a Canadian magazine.) 


Let’s face facts: (1) editors are scrutinizing manuscripts 
more carefully than ever before; (2) some writers are 
earning good money—selling more material at higher 
rates than ever before. 

If you’re not getting your share of editors’ checks, 
it may not be because you lack talent, but that you 
need to know more about the professional devices and 
techniques that editors look for. That is the kind of 
home-study training Palmer Institute has rendered for 
40 years to help writers find the most direct road to 
success and recognition. 


Sells to Top-Pay Magazines 
“What I learned about magazine writing from Palmer 
has been invaluable to me ever since. I consider the 
Palmer Course the finest of its kind in existence,” writes 
Keith Monroe, widely-known writer whose articles ap- 
pear in Reader’s Digest, Argosy, Good Housekeeping, 


and other top-pay magazines. 


Free Lesson Shows How 

To learn more about your opportunities as a writer, 
and how Palmer Institute’s proven home-study training 
may help you, send for free typical lesson package and 
40-page book, “The Art of Writing Salable Stories,’ 
which explains Palmer’s unique method of training for 
highest pay in all fields; short stories, novels, mysteries 
radio-TV scripts, feature articles. No obligation. No 
salesman will call. Send now before you forget! 


Palmer Institute of Authorship 


Since 1917 Accredited: National Home Study Council 


1680 N. Sycamore, Desk J-107 
Hollywood 28, California for Veterans 


F REE Palmer Institute of Authorship 





The Art 
of Writing 
Salable 
Stories 







1680 N. Sycamore 
Hollywood 28, Calif., Desk J-107 


1 Please send me free typical lesson package and 40-page book, ‘‘The Art of 
1 Writing Salable Stories,’’ explaining how you help new writers get started 
1 and experienced writers increase their income. (Please print clearly.) 

{ Mr ( 

De 2 Wen eeebee bse rks s.rev ek SV Oee Reis eedWat SENS WEEN Reese Eee ee 
§ Miss ) 

§ Address 

! 

: OE 0:55. ace:rele eretreaeiis new iacia ieee Zone...... I ois oneness wes niwue 
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WHERE CAN YOU OBTAIN 
THE BEST HELP 
WITH YOUR BOOK? 


You will discover it where 
you find a published author 
ready to help you. 





OOK WRITING HELP is a personal service. It isn’t a big city, an 
impressive office, a geographical location or a clever ad. It is the 


professional experience of an established author who is willing to 
give of his labor and writing skill to make your book publishable. 


When you come to me for help, I expect you to demand proof of my 
authority. You have a right to know who I am, where I came from, how 
long I have been established, what books I have written and where they are 
published. If I answer those questions without equivocation, you will have 


s 
s 


good reason to send me your manuscript with the assurance that it is in 


reliable hands. 


The aid I offer consists of corrective analysis, line-by-line editing or a 


\ ] 


comprehensive revision, depending on the individual need. For complete 
details, write for my free descriptive pamphlet, BOOK WRITING HELP. 


It contains no salesmanship, no mystic formulas, no promises of easy fame. 


But if you want writing success and are willing to follow time-honored 
methods in attaining it, BOOK WRITING HELP will point the way. Send 


for your copy today. 





Short stories, articles and teleplays are handled by 
my New York representative. Details on request. 
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ITERARY CONSULTANT vinnarran Stace. care. 
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